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FRANCIS PARKMAN, 1823-1923 * 


‘‘The days of our years,’’ says the psalmist, ‘‘are three score 
years and ten; And if by reason of strength they be four score 
years, Yet is their strength labor and sorrow.’’ Parkman’s life 
covered almost exactly the normal biblical span. He was born 
on September 16, 1823, and died on November 8, 1893. In him 
was not that superabundant ‘‘strength’’ to which is conceded the 
maximum longevity and such strength as he possessed had long 
been ‘‘labor”’ His life illustrates the 
exceptional case of great achievement coupled with long-con- 
tinued and at times great suffering. It is the story of abnor 
mality on the highest intellectual and literary plane. 

Vassall Morton is the name of a novel which Parkman pub 
lished in 1856 and whose failure he accepted as deserved —a 
judgment with which literary critics are inclined to agree. This 


bi) 


though not ‘‘sorrow. 


novel, however, though possessing no strong appeal as literature, 
is nevertheless valuable for biography and whoever would know 
Parkman the man is wise to study it. For the histories are im 
personal. They have an occasional footnote referring to the 
author’s visit to this or that place described in the text, or to 
some question about a source used, and that is all, save for the 
introductions. The diaries of his vacation trips, useful in many 
ways, are mainly objective and the few surviving letters, 
except two that are autobiographical in character, are short, 
incidental, and not very revealing. Even the autobiograph 
ical letters deal more with the external facts of Parkman’s 
career than with his inner life. 

* This paper, which was read at the annual dinner of the Mississippi valley his 
torical association, held in eonnection with the meeting of tne American historical 


association at Columbus, December 28, 1923, appears simultaneously in the Wisconsin 
magazine of history. 
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The novel, written at a time when bad health put histori 
labors out of the question, when it often seemed doubtful that 
he would ever be able to resume those labors, and when the 
author was in the depths of despair over the prospective ruin o! 
his plans, was introspective both from the nature of the case and 
from the plot of the story. Morton, apparently, represented 
Parkman himself — uttered his ideas, enjoyed his friendships 
followed his intellectual and social interests, and suffered th, 
threatened wreck of his literary hopes. The book reflects 
sharply Parkman’s condition of mind at the time of writing, 
reveals much concerning his character, and yields also so: 
objective material in the way of concrete experiences predicated 
of his hero which can safely be assigned to himself. 

Parkman had arrived at the age of thirty-three without having 
accomplished anything commensurate with his ambitious de 
signs. Ten years previously had appeared The Oregon 
trail, a kind of travelogue growing out of his investiga 
tion of Indian life, a study which was preparatory to his main 
work. In 1851 he published The conspiracy of Pontiac. This 
treated an episode which became the sequel of the great histor 
as conceived by him but left the main theme in abeyance. 
Would it ever be developed? He was at the crisis of his career, 
as the language of Morton shows. ‘‘When I was in college,’ 
he says, ‘‘I laid down my plan of life, and adopted one maxim 
to which I mean to hold fast — never to abandon an enterprise 
once begun; to push on till the point is gained, in spite of pain, 
delay, danger, disappointment — anything. Some years ago | 
entered upon certain plans which have not yet been accom 
plished. I have been interrupted, balked, kicked and cuffed 
by fortune, till I am more than half disgusted with the world. 
But I mean still to take up the broken thread where I left it, 
and earry it forward as before’’ (page 281). 

The first fruit of that strenuous resolve was Pioneers o/ 
France in the new world, published nine years later, in 1865. The 
reticent author, feeling called upon to explain the tardiness of 
its appearance, tells his readers something about the difficulties 
under which the labor was performed. ‘‘ During the past eight- 
een years,’’ he says, speaking of himself in the third person, 
‘‘the state of his health has exacted throughout an extreme 
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caution in regard to mental application, reducing it at best 
within narrow and precarious limits, and often precluding it. 
Indeed, for two periods, each of several vears, any attempt at 
bookish occupation would have been merely suicidal. A con 
dition of sight arising from kindred sources has retarded the 
work, since it has never permitted reading or writing contin 
uously for much more than five minutes, and often has not per 
mitted them at all. A previous work, The Conspiracy of Pon 
1c, was written in similar cireumstances.’’ 

Thereafter, partly through some general improvement in his 
condition and partly through the hardening into routine of a 
habit of work adapted to his abnormal state, the books came 
from the press more rapidly and regularly. The Jesuits im 
North America m the seventeenth century was published in 1867, 
La Salle or The discovery of the great west in 1869, The old 
régime in Canada in 1874, Count Frontenac and New France un 
der Louis XIV in 1877, Montcalm and Wolfe in 1884, and finally, 
in 1892, the year before Parkman’s death, A half-century of con- 
flict, which filled the last niche in his plan. 

Much sympathy was lavished upon Parkman by contem 
poraries who understood the obstacles against which he strug- 
gled and later commentators have united in ascribing to him 
extraordinary heroism as a scholar and writer. For himself, he 
neither invited sympathy nor assumed merit on this account. 
Work was his salvation, as it has been the salvation of others 
upon whom an unkind fate has visited lifelong suffering. While 
a sickly body commonly is held to induce as well as to excuse 
physical sloth and mental indolence, an opposite result is oe- 
easionally to be observed and chronic invalids are sometimes 
distinguished for both bodily and mental activity. That was true, 
for example, in the case of Parkman’s favorite military hero, 
General James Wolfe. It is the more likely to be true when the 
diseased condition is accompanied or caused by a nervous dis- 
order as in Parkman’s case. 

But although, as Parkman tells us, work could be accomplished 
only a bit at a time, this does not mean that the historian’s mind 
was a blank the rest of the day and during the silent hours of his 
often sleepless nights. It means rather that the ratio between 
active research and writing on the one hand and reflection about 
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the subject in hand on the other was different from that which w: 
find in most writers of history. Herein doubtless is one secret 
of the literary merit of Parkman’s books. Even the most exact 
ing critics recognize the superlative quality of his art. What 
ever view may be held of the adequacy of his background as a 
historian, none denies that few writers in any age have won 
equal success in transmuting their ideal conceptions into living 
reality. Though there are differences due both to the subjects 
treated and to the sources available for their treatment, every 
one of Parkman’s books is a literary masterpiece, ripely rich 
in well-considered matter organized under the timeless canons 
of artistic genius. 

Historians often fail to achieve distinction as writers, not- 
withstanding their possession of both talent and industry. No 
doubt the reason, in some cases, is sheer literary incapacity. 
Quite as often it is the temptation to crude and careless writing 
which springs from a relative overstress on research as such 
and the curtailment of time for quietly pondering the material 
in hand and considering the possible ways of presenting it. The 
crop grows rankly, but the natural period for ripening is cut 
short. Parkman’s misfortune was offset by this compensation, 
at least, that the fruit of his research would always be matured 
by reflection before pen was put to paper. 

We cannot even be certain that Parkman’s labors were less 
productive quantitatively than those of other men, despite his 
physical handicaps. He at first judged that twenty years would 
suffice for executing his plan; in the last introduction it is 
recorded, though without a hint of sadness, that the work had 
actually consumed forty-three years, more than twice the time 
which would have been required had his condition been normal. 
We are privileged to doubt the accuracy of the aging historian’s 
computation. As a matter of fact, if we count out the periods 
of complete invalidism, the time actually employed can hardly 
have exceeded thirty years. Gibbon’s Decline and fall, written 
from printed sources conveniently assembled in the author’s 
private library, cost in all nearly twenty years to produce 
Carlyle devoted eight years to the writing of Frederick and the 
sources he used were nearly all in print. The fact is that by 
conserving all his working vitality for the books, inhibiting 
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veneral reading, and writing little on other topies, Parkman was 
able to accomplish in his lifetime a measure of historical produe- 

m of which no scholar would need to be ashamed. That his 
active reading and writing were limited to about two hours per 
day is not a fact of supreme moment. Perhaps that was a good 
proportion in his ease. His nervous ailment, a tendency to 
exeessive cerebration resulting in violent headaches, while re 
crettable for the suffering it caused the patient, was doubtless 
a less serious limitation upon output than he supposed. The 
historian, no less than other intellectual workers, ought to endure 
complacently the periodical affliction of an overactive brain, 
provided he ean direct its excited phases along the course pre- 
scribed in calmer moments. 

The dynamie principle in Parkman’s nature, which urged him 
into the field of history, was a love of romantic adventure. Our 
first glimpse of him, in the disguise of Morton, discloses the 
college junior seated in the Harvard library devouring a book — 
and the book Froissart’s Chronicle. Much is said in Morton 
about his interest in anthropology, by which was meant a study 
of the characteristics of different races and peoples. It was 
while pursuing this intellectual passion, in the heart of the 
polyglot empire of Austria, that Morton suffered the supreme 
disaster of a long imprisonment. The historical works which 
most appealed to his youthful fancy, after he had laid aside 
Cooper and Seott, were those like Froissart, filled with stories 
of knighthood days, and others like Thierry’s Norman conquest, 
which delineated contending and contrasted peoples. No doubt 
he read also many of the classic historians of ancient and 
modern times. 

The idea of writing the history of the old French war, ending 
with the transfer of Canada to England, came to him, he tells us, 
before the end of his sophomore year. The reason was that 
here ‘‘the forest drama was more stirring and the forest stage 
more thronged with appropriate actors than in any other pas- 
sage of our history.’’ The enlargement of the plan to include 
the entire American conflict of France and England was a later 
development resulting from a minuter acquaintance with the 
history of Canada and the American west —a history and a 





land which fascinated him so that his mind was ‘‘haunted with 
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wilderness images day and night.’’ ‘‘Plumed helmets gleamed 
in the shade of its forests, priestly vestments in its dens and 
fastnesses of ancient barbarism. Men steeped in antique lear 
ing, pale with the close breath of the cloister, here spent tly 
noon and evening of their lives, ruled savage hordes with a mild 
parental sway, and stood serene before the direst shapes 
death.’’ 

Throughout the grand series of eleven volumes, beginning 
with Pioneers of France and ending with Pontiac, the author 
moves in a realm of romance. But it is a romance whic 
inheres in the theme as he conceives it, not something imported 
into it by tricks of composition, imaginative excursions, or a dis 
regard of the limits authenticated by his sources. Though he 
was unfailingly dramatic as a writer, Parkman’s temper as an 
investigator was intensely realistic. It was his invariable rule, 
before beginning to write, to exhaust the existing sources bea: 
ing upon the subject. As new material came to light, he incor 
porated it in later editions. The La Salle or The discovery o} 
the great west, for example, was largely rewritten in order that 
it might properly represent newly discovered sources. Most of 
his material was in the form of manuscripts, some of them not 
easy to decipher, Nevertheless, he read, selected, copied, and 
caused to be copied from the archives of Paris, London, Cana 
da, and elsewhere some seventy folio volumes. This was the 
stuff, gathered gradually in the course of decades, out of which, 
by slow and painful yet grateful and satisfying effort, one after 
the other, his books were wrought. 

Parkman’s ideals of criticism were those of to-day. In his 
mind, along with an enduring partiality for the romantic in 
themes and for brillianey in literary execution, dwelt a native 
hard-headed and more than Yankee shrewdness which was not 
easily deceived by the most plausible bearer of false witness. 
Such influence as he may have derived from the study of law, 
whose rules of evidence are closely akin to those of history, 
reénforced this tendency. His method, in short, represents the 
natural functioning of a well-poised, instructed, critical mind 
early rendered wary by experience. The critical attitude, 1" 
deed, was compulsory with him because he was treating subjects 
which from both the political and religious viewpoints would be 
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ure to arouse controversy. Unless his conclusions were forti 

ed by sound and ample testimony, honestly construed, he would 

ring down upon himself swift condemnation. Not for a 

oment was Parkman oblivious to that danger. Like his heroes 
of the wilderness blockhouse, he fought cautiously with gates 
closed and loopholes guarded, his chief concern the perfection 
{ his weapons and the quality and abundance of his ammunition. 
The challenge to adversaries which rings in the preface of The 
old régime, repeated also in Frontenac, was conceived in no 
spirit of gasconade but was intended to convey the author’s 
abiding confidence in the completeness of his evidence and the 
eare with which it had been employed. And when he tells us 
“<The Old Régime’ was met by vehement protest in some 
quarters ; — but so far as I know, none of the statements of fact 
contained in it have been attacked by evidence, or even chal- 
lenged,’’ though he approaches as near the note of triumph as his 
modesty and good taste would permit, he is not singing a pwan 
but stating a fact. Time, to be sure, has brought forth on certain 
points evidence which compels the abandonment of some posi- 
tions he held. No historian will contend that inferences can be 
drawn from sources with absolute inerrancy. Parkman ab- 
solved himself from the egotism of such an attitude when he 
wrote that ‘‘the conclusions drawn from the facts may be matter 
of opinion.’ Yet Bourne’s judgment is still valid that Park- 
man made ‘‘as conscientious an effort as ever historian did by 
means of documents to understand and reclothe the past with 
the habiliments of life.’” 

Though we concede that our historian was a well-equipped 
worker, of sound critical insight and the highest ideals as a 
researcher, and recognize in him a literary genius calculated 
to glorify any subject which might engage his pen, the question 
remains, was the theme of his series rightly conceived? Park- 
man thought of it somewhat vaguely as ‘‘the history of the 
American forest,’’ but he does not by any means range through 
the entire forested area of North America. A history of the 
conflict between French and British for the mastery of eastern 
North America would be a more accurate description of what 


1 The old régime in Canada (Boston, 1875), ix. 
2 Edward G. Bourne, Essays in historical criticism (New York, 1901), 287. 
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he achieved. In this, as others have pointed out, he made him 
self the ‘‘Herodotus of Our Western World,’” though in his 
case, unlike that of the Greek original, a convinced friendliness 
to the principles of one contestant did not color his interpretation 
of evidence to the disadvantage of the other. Parkman’s Anglo. 
Saxonism, so far as its effect on the books was concerned, con 
stituted a somewhat pervading atmosphere, but little more. Thy 
French governors, priests, habitants, and coureurs de bois re 
ceive full credit for motive and achievement, notwithstanding 
the author’s skepticism concerning both the political and reli 
gious systems of which they were exponents and, in his view, 
victims. 

Such unity as the theme possesses is not so much logical as 
dramatic. The crowding events of his narratives are centered, 
whenever possible, upon outstanding leaders — Menendez, Lau 
donniere, Champlain, Le Jeune, Laval, Frontenac, La Salle, 
Montcalm, Wolfe, Pontiac. In naming these the mind conjures 
before it the main subthemes of the series, with the exception 
of the Half-century, which the author confessedly found less 
satisfactory from a dramatic standpoint than the others, which 
was deferred to the very last, and which seems to have been 
written only because there was no way to avoid the duty of 
writing it. Observing no other principle of unity in it, he fell 
back upon the ‘‘singularly contrasted characters and methods of 
the rival claimants to North Ameriea,’’ which he felt this book 
illustrated in an exceptionally thorough manner. 

When all is said, the series must be considered somewhat 
episodical. Parkman selected for treatment those features of 
the French-British-Indian story which appealed to him as most 
worth while, therein also justifying Bourne’s comparison of him 
to Herodotus. It was wilderness drama that intrigued him, 
the scouting party rather than the emigrants’ cavalcade, the 
fur-trader instead of the tidewater merchant, the missionary 
who lost his sealp, not the prophet of a new religious movement. 
Save in The old régime one finds only incidental attention given 
to those institutional, social, and economic phases of history 
which to-day are so generally stressed, but his excursion into 
that field in The old régime proves that this omission was due 


3 Jbid., 285. 
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+> conscious choice, not to unconscious neglect. He demonstrated 

that volume his ability to treat social groupings, trade and 
mmeree, governmental organization, feudal relations, monop- 
y, and the influence of the backwoods on tidewater society 
gually with the stories of bivouacs, ambuscades, sorties, and 
ieges with which his pages thrill the reader. But he felt no 
compulsion to present extended institutional or social studies 
n other sections of his field. His neglect to do so may have 
heen subeonsciously related to an intense ambition for literary 
success. At all events, no reader of the series can fail to per- 
ceive the difference in dramatic quality, and hence in popularity, 
between the other works and The old régime, admirable as the 
latter is in its own way. Wedded to the arts of narrative and 
description, our author may also have found the requirements 
of the tamer style of exposition more or less irksome. But he 
probably judged the course of events as narrated, with many 
brief explanatory ‘‘asides,’’ to be adequately interpreted. On 
that question there are bound to be differences of opinion among 
present-day historians, most of them leaning more strongly 
toward the type of history that aims to interpret through 
economies, in its broader sense, than Parkman did. It is easy 
to overstate his limitation from that point of view, yet a limita 
tion there undoubtedly was, as modern research reveals, and 
here Parkman is destined to yield most ground to others. It is 
desirable that the best scholarship along these lines should be 
incorporated in new editions of his works. 

Whatever our judgment as regards Parkman’s interpretation 
through economies, there can hardly be two opinions about his 
success in the equally important and often neglected domain of 
psychological interpretation. Here, certainly, he does not suffer 
by comparison with present-day writers. The power to delin- 
eate character is rightly accounted one of the chief gifts of the 
dramatist and that gift Parkman possessed in high perfection. 
His leading figures, like Frontenac, La Salle, and Wolfe, are as 
strongly drawn as the characters in Tacitus, though Parkman 
always drew them from the evidence and not, as the great Roman 
did, under the play of subjective impulses. A few strokes, bold 
and sure, sketch for us the outline of a Sir William Johnson, a 
Bouquet, a Shirley, a Loudon, a Lord Howe; a Laval, a Talon, 
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a Bigot, or a Vaudrueil. The detail is added deftly, an inferen 
from this record, a quotation from that, a bit of gossip, a toucl, 
of humor, until these heroes, near heroes, and nonheroes mo\ 
through the story as lifelike as the creations of great fictionist: 

Irony and satire are ready instruments of the earicaturist and 
these Parkman used sparingly, but some of his good-natured hits 
are classic. Thus Vaudrueil, who was ‘‘courageous except in 
the immediate presence of danger, and failed only when the 
crisis came,’’* was further delineated in a quotation from 
Bougainville, beginning: ‘*‘When V. produces an idea he falls 
in love with it, as Pygmalion did with his statue. I ean forgive 
Pygmalion, for what he produced was a masterpiece.’ Park 
man appreciated the solid virtues of the city of brotherly love, 
‘‘home of order and thrift. It took its stamp from the Quakers, 
its original and dominant population, set apart not only ir 
character and creed, but in the outward symbols of a peculiar 
dress and a daily sacrifice of grammar on the altar of religion.’” 
Even the New Englanders do not escape, in as much as the diary 
of Dr. Caleb Rae, of Cleaveland’s regiment in the old French 
war, enables him to describe their camp, under Rae’s stimula 
tion of psalm singing, as having become ‘‘vocal with rustic 
harmony, sincere if somewhat nasal.’” 

His keenest barbs were reserved for those who respected more 
the tomahawk and scalping knife. Who can forget those 
unhappy Onondaga, tricked by their would-be French victims 
into accepting the festin d manger tout, ‘‘the eat-all ceremony,”’ 
who, after the feast was over were left sitting ‘‘helpless as a 
conventicle of gorged turkey buzzards without the power 
possessed by those unseemly birds to rid themselves of the 
burden.’ He quotes against these same Indians from one of 
the Jesuits: ‘‘We have very rarely indeed seen the burning 
of an Iroquois without feeling sure that he was on the path to 
Paradise; and we never knew one of them to be surely on the 


4 Montcalm and Wolfe (France and England in North America, part 7 — Bos 
ton, 1884), 2: 213. 

6 Ibid., 1: 465. 

6 Ibid., 1: 336. 

7 Ibid., 2: 116. 

8 The old régime, 38. 
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ath to Paradise without seeing him pass through this fiery 

unishment.’” 

In the preface to Montcalm and Wolfe Parkman says, after 

scribing the source used: ‘‘I have visited and examined 

ery spot where events of any importance in connection with 

e contest took place, and have observed with attention such 

cenes and persons as might help to illustrate those I meant to 

deseribe. In short, the subject has been studied as much from 
ife and in the open air as at the library table.’’ A great deal 
{ the outdoor investigation was performed in earlier years, 
some of it during the vacation rambles described in his diaries. 
But, though sadly incapacitated for travel at a later time, he 
evertheless executed many special journeys in order that his 
narrative might be true to the scene of its enactment, or in 
order to give his word pictures the stamp of reality. This 
represents a uniform practice, followed throughout the series 
and not alone in the book mentioned; and these historical jour 
eyings continued almost to the end of his career. 

Such minute studies were one of the means employed by our 
author for realizing his ideal of ‘‘faithfulness to the truth of 
history’’ which required that the narrator himself be ‘‘as it 
were a Sharer or a spectator of the action he describes.’"° He 
manipulated sources in order to assemble the facts about a 
riven action or incident and then, in the midst of its actual set- 
ting of mountain, lake, river, forested crag, or canyon, reénacted 
the story as a living occurrence. The forest in some cases was 
a vanishing feature, but this imagination, aided by written des- 
cription, could restore. Seasonal correspondences were re- 
garded whenever that was possible. For example, in order to 
dramatize for himself and his readers the discovery of the 
lather of Waters by Marquette and Jolliet, which occurred on 
June 17, 1673," Parkman visited the confluence of the Wis- 
consin and the Mississippi ‘‘in midsummer.’’ His visits to 

9 Ibid., 69. 

10 Pioneers of France in the new world (France and England in North America, 
part 1— Boston, 1867), xii-xiii. 

11 The discovery of the great west (France and England in North America, part 
3— Boston, 1878), 55. He visited Fort Snelling, Keokuk, Peoria and the Illinois 
river, and St. Louis on the same trip in 1867. Charles H. Farnham, A life of Fran- 
cis Parkman (Boston, 1901), 35. 
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historic sites on the Hudson — Lake Champlain line and in Cana 
da were so numerous and were made at so many differen 
periods of the year, that he was able in most cases to deseril 
from direct personal observation, the stage of vegetation and the 
general weather conditions, with accompaniments of wild life 
great and small which affected for good or ill, or colored to th: 
imagination, the human action fitting into those scenes. Signifi 
cant military movements commonly took place in the summer 
and the majority of his descriptions present nature garbed in 
green. Still there are memorable passages of which other 
seasons are the theme: Autumn woods, which, ‘‘touched by the 
first October frost, glowed like a bed of tulips’’;? ‘‘the tomb 
like silence of the winter forest’’; the ‘‘icicled rocks and ice 
bound waterfalls, mountains gray with naked woods and fir 
trees bowed down with snow.’’* Here is a picture from his 
favorite Lake George region when, in 1666, Tracy and Cour 
celle led forth their expedition to punish the Mohawk: ‘‘It was 
the first of the warlike pageants that have made that fair scene 
historic. October had begun, and the romantic wilds breathed 
the buoyant life of the most inspiring of American seasons, 
when the bluejay screams from the woods; the wild duck 
splashes along the lake; and the echoes of distant mountains 
prolong the quavering ery of the loon; when weatherstained 
rocks are plumed with the fiery crimson of the sumac, the claret 
hues of young oaks, the amber and scarlet of the maple, and the 
sober purple of the ash; or when gleams of sunlight, shot aslant 
through the rents of cool autumnal clouds, chase fitfully along 
the glowing sides of painted mountains. Amid this gorgeous 
euthanasia of the dying season, the three hundred boats and 
canoes trailed in long procession up the lake, threaded the lab) 
rinth of the Narrows, that sylvan fairyland of tufted islets 
and quiet waters, and landed at length where Fort William 
Henry was afterwards built.’’* 

Parkman’s works have been illustrated only with maps and 
a few portraits. The publishers, wisely in this case, have denied 
themselves the codperation of the camera-man and the landscape 


12 The conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian war after the conquest of Canada 
(Boston, 1880), 2: 110. 

13 Montcalm and Wolfe, 1: 433, 441. 

14 The old régime, 192-193. 
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painter; so that, under the author’s stimulation and guidance, 
the reader is privileged to exercise the heaven-bestowed gift of 
magination in restoring, from the text, the diverse scenes of a 
colossal wilderness drama. How he etches those scenes on the 

ind! A coup d’eil is all that is needed to impart to them the 
color and movement of actuality. The attentive reader of Mont 
calm and Wolfe might be led blindfolded to the citadel of Quebee 
and, with vision momentarily restored, he would gaze south, 
east, and west upon landscapes to him perfectly familiar though 
perceived for the first time by the physical sense. He could go 
to Louisbourg, Detroit, Lake George, or Ticonderoga with the 
same result. Starved Rock on the Illinois river is probably 
more real to readers of La Salle than if it had been photo 
graphed from every distinct angle. 

Images projected from the dramatic life of long ago are 
equally clear, endowed moreover with the ghostly quality of 
haunting the memory whether on or off their native stage. In 
this sense Braddock’s white charger, seen in Indian hands nine 
years after his master’s tragic death,’’ still ranges the forest 
trails, goaded by his savage captor; the howling of the ‘‘red 
devils’? at the Deerfields, William Henrys and Mackinaes of the 
imagination still terrifies in the hours of darkness; the heroic 
suffering of a tortured Father Jogues wrings tears of pity 
from the tender-hearted. 

Parkman’s subject, to most writers, would have constituted 
an overmastering temptation to melodrama, but his artistic eye 
avoided that pitfall. The sanity of judgment, humor, and com 
plete absence of sentimentality with which he narrates the most 
tragic incidents, enable the reader to maintain an objective 
attitude through the harrowing episodes that fall so thickly in 
some of the books. And here again literary genius asserts it 
self. His incomparable descriptions occasionally appear to be 
open to the eriticism of redundancy. It is undeniable that they 
sometimes have little relation to the theme immediately in hand, 
but, like his sallies of wit or rapier thrusts of satire, they also 
serve the dramatic object of redirecting the thought and reliev- 
ing the strain on the emotions. Fortunately, life as depicted by 
him with rare fidelity, even in times of distress and conflict, 


15 Pontiac, 2: 189. 
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presents some of the saving human qualities of tenderness, 
humor, good faith, and devoted friendship. And when the end 
of his theme draws near, with the rendition of the captives taken 
in Pontiae’s war, the fringe of the panoramic picture is n 
mentarily touched with rainbow tints. 

. Unrivaled among American historical writers of his own avg 

\ Parkman leans too strongly in the direction of romance to | 
aecepted by ours as fulfilling the very highest ideal. Yet his 
professional character is clear of serious blemishes. An oce: 
sional hint of imperfect sympathy; at infrequent intervals 
judgment marred by impatient harshness — these are slight «i 
facements of his monumental work, so nearly perfect in execu 
tion and of such exquisite symmetry and grace. Doubtless his 
books, more and more, will reveal those inherent shortcomings 
which arise, as already pointed out, from the author’s acceptance 
of a restricted view of the historian’s function. Nevertheless, 
it seems probable that they are destined to be supplemented at 
a number of points rather than superseded in their main design. 
Perhaps a century hence historians may still congratulate them 
selves, as we do now, on having so much of American history 
as is comprised in Parkman’s eleven beautiful volumes done 
with an honest thoroughness and in a form to make it ‘‘a 
possession forever.”’ 
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WESTERN LAND HUNGER AND THE WAR OF 1812: 
A CONJECTURE 


[ 


A study of the prevailing accounts of the war of 1812, at 
least as far as the west was concerned, leaves one with many 
misgivings. The student is compelled to confess that it has not 
been easy to follow the way mapped by historians through what 
at onee proves to be an uncertain country. In fact, investigation 
diseloses that it is all still unknown land. Henry Adams, for 
instanee, had to make, though with some hesitancy, a circuitous 
journey. He accepted the impressment of American seamen as 
a casus belli. But the evasion, as he confessed, was really plain. 
Here was a war fought by the American people ostensibly for 
the attainment of their mercantile independence. Yet the sea- 
board merchants of New York and Massachusetts, denying that 
the war was of their seeking, pointed out candidly enough that 
hostilities on such grounds meant their economic ruin. On the 
other hand, the west, hot champion of the war, was farthest re 
moved from the scene of injury; its economic integrity was un- 
touched because it was still in the early stages of an agricultural 
society and it had therefore little to gain by the establishment 
of a free sea. Historians, nevertheless, have maintained that 
this backwoods rural society was the protagonist in a conflict 
waged over ships, seamen, and cargoes. This is something of 
the dialectical scene on which we have been ushered. The sea- 
faring east was hostile to a war that was heralded as a war of 
independence from English commercial domination. The agri- 
cultural west forced the nation into a war for motives whose play 
and interplay could not possibly touch the life of a people re- 
moved from the sea by the barrier of a mountain range. It is 
all, as one can see, a disturbing and unconvincing situation. 

Before abandoning the usual approach one other factor must 
be considered. The contention that the rural west, transcend- 
ing material ends, aroused the American people to war because 
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of national honor — that is to say, that it advocated a war with 
England because the American nation as a whole had been made 
the sport of the world, while a more weighty consideration, is. 
still, an untenable one. Had the war been, barely, one over 
the honor of the nation, it would have been fought in 1807 or 
in 1809, when the United States felt most the heavy hand of the 
English restrictive system. Again, national honor only being 
at stake, the appeal to arms could as easily have been made 
against France on exactly the same grounds. For really the 
decrees of Napoleon had gone to the heart of national self- 
esteem as truly as had the English orders in council. 

Such is this unknown country. What, the question is to be 
asked, is the certain way that can link the west with the war 
against England? Possibly it can be discovered if the assump- 
tion is accepted that the west as a sectional unit desired war 
for reasons peculiarly its own. Such a starting point having 
been conceded, certain preliminary observations may be made. 
In the first place, as far as the west, the articulate war-maker, 
was concerned, the freedom of the seas played only a minor 
part in the precipitation of the conflict... In the second place, it 
must be understood that the war of 1812 was really meant to be 
a land war, advocated and fought by a section of the country 
that had no contact with or interest in the things of the sea. 
That is to say, the war of 1812 was ordered by an agricultural! 
people interested and sustained by the soil and was to have as 
its goal the acquisition of Canada not so much because that 
meant the cutting off of the living threat of England, as because 
Canada stood for great reserves of agricultural land. In short, 
the west desired Canada and therefore sought war with England. 
The elucidation of this point may furnish the key to the situa- 
tion. 

The west, through its spokesmen in the twelfth congress and 

1 There is no doubt that the success of American arms on the sea later sublimated 
the causes of the war. The American people learned to believe that the war had 
been fought for maritime rights because its greatest successes were gained in ships. 
The American vessels were in every sense the matches of the English men-of-war. 
Therefore, reasoned the national mind, the war was justified against a policy that 
denied these vessels the right to function in their proper element. The American 
people accepted the idea that the war was fought to liberate American shipping be 


cause American seamen in American ships had proved themselves such glorious 
fellows. 
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by its agencies of public opinion, espoused the cause of the war. 
But it was a west strangely unlike the west of half a century 
later. The west of the United States of the first decade of the 
last century stood with its back to the sea, its attention, Janus 
like, turned not only to the Mississippi valley but also to the 
valley of the St. Lawrence on the north. In an exact historical 
sense, the west in American development has been that area of 
settlement lying back of the frontier line; and in 1812 the 
frontier ran in a straggling line from southern Maine across the 
northern edge of the country to the Mississippi and thence east 
again by way of the Tennessee over the rim of the Appalachians 
to the sea. It lay along the interior edges of a great wedge 
thrust into the heart of the continent whose apex was the con- 
fluence of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers and whose base was 
the Atlantic seaboard. Yet the frontier was a barrier that only 
loosely held in the activities of the American pioneer. Settlers 
had spilled over its confines and were to be found in isolated 
communities at Detroit, at Michilimackinac, at Green bay, at 
the mouth of the Arkansas river, in the territory of Mississippi, 
and in the newly erected state of Louisiana.?. Thus the west, 
situated back of the frontier line and holding a population 
ranging in density from two to eighteen persons to the square 
mile, in its fullest meaning took in part of eastern and northern 
Maine, northern New Hampshire and Vermont, northern and 
western New York, western Pennsylvania, the states of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, parts of the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, and the territories of 
Indiana and Illinois.° 

It can hardly be said that this incohesive, far-flung region was 
an articulate entity. Engaged as it was in a life-and-death 
struggle with the problem of existence, separated by natural 
barriers, and checked by primitive methods of communication, 
the west of this period must have remained a riddle had there 
not been two factors to furnish the answer. The first was that 
men of the west had the chance to meet on the floor of the 
national congress to discover and voice their common aspira- 

* John B. MeMaster, History of the people of the United States, from the revolu- 
tion to the civil war (New York, 1885-1913), 3: 460; United States, Bureau of the 


census, Statistical atlas of the United States (Washington, 1914), 15. 
8 Ibid. 
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tions. The second was to be found in the happy geographical 
situation of a section of the west, the unity of the Ohio valley, 
In the twelfth congress, which assembled in the fall of 1811. 
Porter of western New York met Clay and Johnson of Kentucky, 
Calhoun and Lowdnes of South Carolina, Troup of Georgia, and 
Grundy of Tennessee. These men, typical of the west, conver 
sant with its problems and its hopes, found their basis of under- 
standing and brought on the war. Along the banks of the Ohio 
river and its tributaries, situated in an open country that made 
the communication of ideas relatively easy, were grouped the 
people of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and of western 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. Movement along the waters of the 
Ohio and its thirteen important tributaries was unhindered for 
several thousand miles ;* observers came and went from the east 
incessantly ; missionaries were sent by churches from New Eng- 
land to link the west in a common religious life; newspapers, 
pamphlets, the writings of travelers were circulated and known 
in the whole section. W.H. Harrison after the battle of Tippe- 
canoe was not merely the hero of Vincennes. He was toasted 
in Lexington, Louisville, Chillicothe, and Pittsburgh. John 
Randolph after his antiwar speeches in congress was execrated 
by the good people of Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana. In short, 
the Ohio valley was a unit and its geographical situation was a 
bond. In the portrayal of its life and the examination of its 
attitude we have a picture of the west of the period and the 
reasons why the west sought war against England. The census 
of 1810 showed that in the Ohio valley were to be found almost 
one million settlers.’ Settlements were grouped along the water- 
courses for obvious reasons. The rivers were the only channels 
of communication with the outside world, while the soil of the 
river bottoms was the most fertile of the whole region and stood 


4John Bradbury, Travels in the interior of America in the years 1809, 1810, and 
1811 (Karly western travels, 1748-1845, vol. 5, edited by Reuben G. Thwaites — 
Cleveland, 1904-1907), 273. These rivers were the Tennessee, Cumberland, Green, 
Salt, Kentucky, Little Miami, Great Miami, Sciota, Big Sandy, Great Kanawha, 
Little Kanawha, Muskingum, and Wabash. 


5 William Darby, The emigrant’s guide to the western and southwestern states 
and territories comprising a geographical and statistical description of the states 
(New York, 1818), and the National Intelligencer for November 28, 1811, give pop- 
ulations for these western counties of Pennsylvania and Virginia which are included 
in the Ohio valley. 
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longest the strain of single-crop planting. The densest settle- 
ments were to be found clustered about the centers of Pitts 
burgh, Cincinnati, Zanesville, Louisville, Frankfort, Chillicothe, 
and Vineennes, all of which were located on rivers’ edges. The 
towns themselves were not large. None of them had as many 
as eight thousand inhabitants; Lexington had only four thou 
sand people, Louisville only thirteen hundred, while Cincinnati 
in 1815 was reputed to have but six thousand persons.’ The 
section was, in short, an agricultural region, most of it still in 
the pioneer stage, although a part of it was already flowering 
out into a well-ordered civilization with a modicum of leisure. 
Travelers were able to record marks of a rude abundance in the 
Ohio river towns. A large percentage of the land had already 
been cleared, dwellings of frame and brick were already in 
evidence, inns were filled with lodgers who had plenty of time 
and evidently some fund of money on which to draw.* The 
advertisements of farm sales plainly indicated the state of 
society in Kentucky. Farms were for sale with from ten to 
fifty aeres cleared, possessing log houses, peach and sometimes 
apple orchards, inclosed in fences, and having plenty of 


standing timber for fuel. The land was sown in wheat and 


6 Allusions to the desirability of river bottom land are frequent in the guides, 
gazetteers, and travelers’ impressions of the period. See William Kingdom, Jr., 
America and the British colonies. An abstract of all the most useful information 
relative to the United States of America and the British colonies of Canada (Lon 
don, 1820), 55; James Flint, Letters from America containing observations on the 
climate and agriculture of the western states, the manners of the people, the pros 
pects of emigrants, etc., etc. (Early western travels, vol. 9, Thwaites, ed.), 116; 
Bradbury, Travels in the interior of America, 311. 

7Samuel R. Brown, The western gazetteer; or emigrant’s directory, containing a 
geographical description of the western states and territories (Auburn, New York, 
1817), 88; Kingdom, America and the British colonies, 19. 

8 F. Cuming, Sketches of a tour to the western country, through the states of Ohio 
and Kentucky, a voyage down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and a trip through the 
Mississippi territory, and part of West Florida. Commenced at Philadelphia in the 
winter of 1807, and concluded in 1809 (Early western travels, vol. 4, Thwaites, ed.) ; 
Timothy Flint, Recollections of the last ten years, passed in occasional residences and 
journeyings in the valley of the Mississippi (Boston, 1826), passim. 

* Kingdom, America and the British colonies, 54; Bradbury, Travels in the in 
terior of America, 281; ‘‘Hulme’s journal of a tour in the western countries of 
America — September 30, 1818— August 8, 1819,’’ in Early western travels 
(Thwaites, ed.), 10:44. Hulme gives the following description of a typical farm: 
**Saw a Mr. Johnstone and his wife reaping wheat on the side of the river [the Ken 
tucky bank of the Ohio]. They told us they had come to this spot last year, direct 
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corn, which were the staples, while hemp was being cultivated 
in increasing quantities in the fertile river bottoms. Agricul- 
ture in the more settled areas had, however, become more diver- 
sified. Allusions to watermelons, pumpkins, squashes, sweet 
potatoes, cucumbers, beans and the ‘‘cultivation of the vine”’ 
were to be met with not infrequently.”° 

Yet, on the whole, it was an agricultural society without skill 
or resources. It committed all those sins which characterize 
a wasteful and ignorant husbandry. Grass seed was not sown 
for hay and as a result the farm animals had to forage for 
themselves in the forests; the fields were not permitted to lie 
in pasturage; a single crop was planted in the soil until the 
land was exhausted; the manure was not returned to the fields; 
only a small part of the farm was brought under cultivation, the 
rest being permitted to stand in timber. Instruments of culti- 
vation were rude and clumsy and only too few, many of them 
being made on the farm.** It is plain why the American frontier 
settler was on the move continually. It was not his fear of a 
too close contact with the comforts and restraints of a civilized 
society that stirred him into a ceaseless activity, nor merely the 
chance of selling out at a profit to the coming wave of settlers; 
from Manchester, Old England, and had bought their little farm of 55 acres of a 
back-woodsman who had cleared it, and was glad to move further westward, for 3 
dollars an acre. They had a fine flock of little children, and pigs and poultry, and 
were cheerful and happy.’’ The following is a typical advertisement from the 
Lexington Reporter, March 12, 1808: ‘‘For sale—a small farm . . . seven 
miles northwest of Lexington, containing 110 acres of land, half of which is under 
cultivation. . . . It is well timbered and the whole is under good fence.’’ There 
are similar advertisements in the Lexington Reporter for December 8, 181), 
January 5, February 2, June 15, 1811, and other numbers. The issue for February 
2, 1811, advertises for sale three hundred acres, of which only thirty-five acres are 
cleared, three miles from Lexington. 

10 Flint, Letters from America, 233-236, 254; Bradbury, Travels in the interior of 
America, 285. Hemp culture played an important part in agricultural Kentucky. 
Hemp was being converted into cord and was competing with Russian hemp in the 
markets abroad. This fact marked the introduction of Kentucky into the world 
without. The land advertisements are illuminating on this score. One in the 
Lexington Reporter for June 15, 1811, offers for sale four thousand acres of land, 
‘‘upwards of a thousand acres of this tract is rich bottom peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of hemp.’’ In the same issue is this: ‘‘900 acres for sale, 250 acres 
enclosed and cleared for cultivation, a principle part is fresh, having produced only 
one crop of hemp.’’ 


11 Flint, Letters from America, 148-149, 234-236. 
12 [bid., 122-124. 
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it was his wasting land that drove him on. Hunger was the 
goad. The pioneer farmer’s ignorance, his inadequate facilities 
for cultivation, his limited means of transport necessitated his 
frequent changes of scene. He could succeed only with a virgin 
soil.* That wasted, as far as he was concerned, and moving 
was an urgent necessity. Of course the reclamation of the land 
came through the more careful efforts of the second migratory 
wave. It was then that vegetables were grown, orchards were 
laid out, hemp was cultivated to be sold for conversion into 
cordage. But the pioneer had neither the patience nor the 
knowledge for any of these things. 

The psychology of the farmer is therefore to be studied care- 
fully in a consideration of the problems of this new region. The 
pioneers needed great tracts of land in order barely to sustain 
life.* The hemp cultivator sought more fertile river bottoms 
for his product. Farmers of all classes wanted more land be- 
cause it is one of the peculiar traits of an agricultural society 
to expand unceasingly. In a rural community fields are the 
tangible signs of well-being and the individual farmer is never 
quite content with the limits of his domain. He must throw out 
the confines of his fence, even at the expense of his personal 
comfort and at the risk of his material safety. Land is the 
realest of property and the farmer treasures what he has and 
always longs for more.** When, therefore, the policy of a na- 
tion is dictated by a pioneer and agricultural group, it is easy 

* No more graphic instance of this fact can be found than in the movement of 

» area of wheat culture across the country. Beginning in the east, in the river 
valleys as early centers, wheat has moved across the country through the Ohio valley, 

» into the lake plains of Wisconsin and Michigan, over the Mississippi and north 
nto Minnesota and the Dakotas, and as far west as Washington and California. 

*Here is an account of one pioneer farmer that could hold for thousands of 
others as well: ‘‘J. M. lately a blacksmith in the county of Edinburgh, has settled 
here [near Madison]. He arrived with his wife, seven sons, two daughters, and a 
son-in-law. . . . He has purchased 480 acres of land, built two log-houses and a 
small stable; cleared and inclosed 22 acres which is nearly all under crop; deadened 
the timber of about 80 acres more; and planted an orchard. . . . He has a 
horse, a cow, a few hogs, and some poultry. His sons work as day laborers occa- 
sionally.’’? Flint, Letters from America, 252. 

15 No clearer exposition of this universal land hunger on the part of the farmer 
ean be found than in Tolstoi’s tale, How much land does a man require. A good 
deal of the agrarian discontent in the seventies and eighties of the last century was 
due to the fact that the farmers had mortgaged their property to buy new fields and 
were thus caught with a heavy burden of debt because of their own acquisitiveness. 
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to see where the origins of a land-expansion policy lie. Whey 
one recalls that Porter came from the Genesee valley of New 
York, Clay and Johnson from the agricultural communities of 
Kentucky, the other western leaders of the war party in the 
twelfth congress from similar constituencies, the move on Cana 
da in its major aspects becomes plain. Canada was agricultural 
land, lying in the basin of the St. Lawrence river, its rich bot- 
tom land still untouched by the plow. Canada in the nature of 
things was bound to tempt the agricultural west." 

But what of the part of the Indian in the western life? It has 
been maintained steadfastly that it was the threat of a general 
Indian uprising coupled with British connivance from Canada 
that impelled the west into the war. What really did the figure 
of the Indian stand for? To the isolated community alone in 
the forests of Indiana or Illinois no doubt the Indian was a 
vause for vexation and, at many times, for plain dread. His 
silent figure, his unknown ways, his plainly perceptible loathing 
for his white neighbors who were encroaching on his hunting 
grounds, must often have brought forth expressions of a very 
real alarm. Yet instead of trying to understand the problem 
the pioneer conducted himself in a manner that was bound to 
feed further the hatred of the red man. Observers united in 
declaring that the pioneer regarded the Indian as an inferior 
creature no better than the beasts of the thicket. Indians were 
hunted down and coolly slain; the law officers never seriously 
took steps to bring the malefactors to justice.” The right was 
never completely on one side; the Indians, rather, were more 
sinned against than sinning. With reason the threat of a gen- 
eral movement against the outlying settlements must have 
seemed a reality to the backwoodsmen. But, really, must not 
the problem be conceived in its larger terms? Should not the 
question be, not, were the Indians a menace to some isolated 


16 There was still a vast public domain unpreémpted in the possession of the go\ 
ernment, as the commissioner of the land office reported to the senate in December, 
1813. See Timothy Pitkin, A statistical view of the commerce of the United States o/ 
America (Hartford, 1816), 375-377. The total of land was estimated as high as 
400,000,000 acres. What the west thought of this land will be discussed later. 

17 Moses Dawson, Historical narrative of the civil and military service of Major 
General William H. Harrison (Cincinnati, 1824), 7, 31, 32; Henry Howe, Historica! 
collections of Ohio (Columbus, 1889), 1: 553; Francis Baily, Journal of a tour 
unsettled parts of North America, in 1796 § 1797 (London, 1856), 220. 
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reas of settlement where both sides erred in their conduct, but, 
rather, did the Indians as a host threaten the existence of the 
white civilization in the Ohio valley? Conceived in such terms 
the Indian problem is shorn of its importance. 

The number of Indians in the Ohio valley could never have 
been alarming. In Kentucky itself there was no threat of In 
dian danger. All the Indian lands except that part in the south- 
western corner that lay in the bend between the Ohio and 
Tennessee rivers had already been preémpted by this period." 
[n Ohio in 1812 the Indians were seattered over about one-fourth 
of the area, mainly in the western and northern sections. Dis- 
tributed over not quite six million acres were to be found in all 
3,036 Indians of both sexes and all ages, divided into six prin- 
cipal tribes. The largest tribe, the Shawnee, had in all 840 
people. The Wyandots, next in size, totaled 695 in all. The 
other tribes were numerically much smaller than these two. On 
the other hand, concentrated within the southern half of the 
state were to found 230,760 whites, of whom 64,556 were males 
over twenty-one years of age.’® In Illinois the tale was very 
much of a similar nature. A competent observer has recorded 
that the tribes were widely seattered and ranged over two 
thirds of the whole state.*® Even if we should accept Henry 
Adams’ rather large estimate of five thousand Indian warriors 
occupying the whole country stretching to the lakes and the 
Mississippi®” — of whom a considerable number belonging to 
the Sauk and Fox nations were unfriendly to the Shawnee peo 
ple—we must recall that opposed to this array was a body of 
almost a million whites— most of them clustered about the 

18 This land belonged to the Chickasaw and was not preémpted until 1818. See 
Indian land cessions in the United States, compiled by Charles C. Royce (Kighteenth 
annual report of the bureau of American ethnology to the secretary of the Smith 
sonian institution, 1896-’97, part 2— Washington, 1899), 694. 

19 Brown, The western gazetteer, quoting John Johnston, the Indian agent, who 
was one of the few men of the period who had succeeded in gaining the confidence of 
the Indians. For more than thirty years he lived among the Indians and so well 
were his counsels heeded that he succeeded in keeping a good number of the north 
ern tribes friendly to the United States during the war. See Howe, Historical col 
lections of Ohio, 520, 525. 

20 James Hall, Legends of the west; sketches illustrative of the habits, occupa 
tions, privations, adventures, and sports of the pioneers of the west (Cincinnati, 
1885), viii, 


21 Henry Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1889-1891), 6: 69. 
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Ohio and its waters — of whom at least one-fourth were men 
over twenty-one years of age and therefore capable of bearing 
arms. From the point of numbers it is difficult to see how the 
Indian danger could ever have been considered in a serious 
light. 

There were other obstacles in the way of a general Indian 
movement with which the western men must have been familiar. 
Easy communication was out of the question for tribes dispersed 
over such vast areas of unbroken country. Again, all was not 
amicable between the braves of the different nations. Tecumseh 
and the Prophet, in spite of the fact that they had been estab- 
lished at Tippecanoe since 1808, had not, three years later, yet 
gained the support of the important Indian nations to the south, 
the Creek and the Chickasaw, or the Sauk, Fox, Chippewa, 
and Sioux to the west. In fact, the history of Indian affairs in 
the west had taught the settler a good deal of confidence. The 
last general Indian trouble had been put down by Anthony 
Wayne in 1795 and the Indians had been pushed back of the 
Greenville line. From that date until the appearance in 1808 
of the settlement at Tippecanoe, at which were gathered repre- 
sentatives of the Shawnee, Winnebago, Wyandot, Kickapoo, 
Potawatomi, and Ottawa tribes there had been no signs of 
danger to darken the western sky. And then, when hostilities 
did break out in 1811, it was plainly the west that was the aggres- 
sor. These considerations lead one seriously to the belief that 
the west could not have regarded the Indians with quite so much 
terror as it has sometimes been said to have done. In any 
event, a dispassionate examination of the circumstances indi- 
sates that the basis in fact for such a wholesale fear was rather 
slender. 

This is something of the scene into which it is necessary to 
project oneself before the war attitude of the west can be rightly 
understood. The people of the west, because of the nature of 
their lives, were accustomed to strenuous measures. War they 
regarded calmly. They felt no passion for England; they 
sensed no bonds of blood or religion. Here were to be found 
evidences of a fierce love of country that transcended any faint 
traces of a foreign kinship that may have remained. The in- 
habitants of the Ohio valley were for the most part of the second 
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veneration of pioneers. They had been too long removed from 
contaet with the east or with Europe to feel the restraints of a 
eommon cultural heritage. What seemed to men like Josiah 
Quiney and John Randolph nothing short of fratricidal war, to 
Clay and Porter and Johnson was a just cause. The speech 
of Johnson in the house on December 11, 1811, was typical of 
the attitude of this new generation out of the west. The patriot- 
ism he voiced was a fiery creed, narrowly nationalistic in its 
conception. ‘‘Her [England’s] disposition is unfriendly,’’ he 
said: ‘ther enmity is implacable; she sickens at our prosperity 
and happiness.’’ The United States must be prepared to stand 
alone, proud of its achievements, glorying in its great future. 
‘This foreign influence is a dangerous enemy; we should de- 
stroy the means of its circulation among us — like the fatal tunic 
it destroys where it touches. It is insidious, invisible — and 
takes advantage of the most unsuspecting hours of social inter- 
course.’’? In this manner England was to be defied. ‘‘On to 
C'anada,’’ became the cry, and it was taken up by one after the 
other of the young westerners. 





Il 


With the meeting of the twelfth congress in 1811 the demand 
for the invasion and acquisition of Canada spread and grew 
until the whole Ohio valley reverberated with the idea. The 
lead was taken by the western members in the house and the 
newspapers were quick to follow. The statements are rather 
bald; one is not left long in the dark as to their purport. Felix 
Grundy of Tennessee struck the note in his speech of December 
9, 1811, in the debate on the report of the foreign relations com- 
mittee. ‘*‘This war, if carried on successfully,’’ he said, ‘‘will 
have its advantages. We shall drive the British from our Con 
tinent. . . . I therefore feel anxious not only to add the 
Floridas to the South, but the Canadas to the North of this 
empire.’’* Johnson of Kentucky followed in the same vein: 
‘‘T shall never die contented until I see her [England’s| expul- 
sion from North America and her territories incorporated with 
the United States. . . . In point of territorial limit the map 


22 Annals of congress, 12 congress, 1 session, 456. 
23 Ibid., 426. 
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Ae 


waters of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi interlock in a 


will prove its importance[i.e., the acquisition of Canada]. TT! 
number of places and the Great Disposer of Human Events 
intended those two rivers should belong to the same people.’™ 
Joseph Deshea of Kentucky spoke calmly of his approval of 
the increase of the national force, for the ‘‘ purposes intended, 
to wit, the subjugation of the British North American Prov- 
inces.’”® And so it continued, again and again, the same plain 
sentiment turned over by many tongues, until John Randolph 
was foreed to ery out: ‘‘Ever since the report of the committee 
on foreign relations came into the house, we have heard but one 
word — like the whip-poor-will, but one eternal monotonous tone 
— Canada! Canada! Canada!’’* 

Randolph’s scorn could hardly be expected to still the din. 
The Ohio valley newspapers became keenly inquisitive of Cana 
dian affairs at this particular moment. At the same time, 
optimism over the success of a Canadian campaign ran un 
checked. ‘‘It would be a short campaign to expel the British 
from the Canadas and Nova Scotia,’’ quoted the Ohio Musking 
um Messenger of November 20, 1811, from the Kentucky Argus. 
In the same issue the Messenger quite calmly asked for war. In 
its issue for April 4, 1812, this same paper also declared, ‘‘Our 
citizens ought therefore to be prepared for the last appeal of 
nations. — WAR! WAR! WAR!’’ On January 4, and on June 
6, 1812, the Lexington Reporter (Kentucky) had stated that an 
attack on Canada would bring the war to a speedy close. In 
the latter number the editor had written, ‘‘Let every arm be 
nerved for the glorious contest; every voice prepared to bid 
it weleome! — England we can punish.’”’ A week later the 
same writer spoke confidently of the ease with which Canada 
could be made to capitulate.” 

That the citizens were in hearty accord with the sentiments 
of their editors and their representatives in congress may be 
gathered from that quaint organ for the expression of popular 


24 Annals of congress, 458. 

25 Tbid., 484. 

26 Ibid., 533. 

27 Lexington Reporter, June 6, 1812. 

28 Jbid., June 13, 1812. See also the Pittsburg Mercury, September 26, October 
7, 2631. 
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opinion, the formal dinner. The following toast, reported in a 
newspaper, must have been cheered to the echo, for it received 
seventeen huzzas: ‘‘ May the starry flag of 1812 float triumph 
antly over the ramparts of Quebee.’’ And this sentiment was 
vreeted with thirteen cheers: ‘‘May the Twelfth Congress no 
longer tamely submit to British outrages, but wrest from her 
every foot of possession she holds in North America.’ The 
fourth of July dinners bubbled over with the same enthusiasm. 
\len of the Ohio valley drank to hopes such as these: ‘‘Canada 

may it soon be counted as another star adorning our political 
hemisphere,’’ and ‘‘The present Congress—the guardians of 
the nation. May their act of the eighteenth of June be crowned 
with immortal glory.’’*° 

Side by side with this plainly expressed desire for Canada 
was to be found in the Ohio valley press a new concern about 
the nature of the country, the inhabitants, the political and 
commercial affairs, of the neighbor to the north. The number 
of articles describing Canada indicates only too well the in 
terest that had been awakened. In the issue of the Washing- 
ton National Intelligencer for November 23, 1811, appeared 
a brief note which concerned itself with some aspects of Cana 
dian life. In the December 7, 1811 number of the Lexington 
Reporter the article was reprinted in full. The last par 
agraph closed with this significant promise: ‘‘In my next, 
[ shall give an account of the water, soil, and productions of 
the Canadas —the population and character of the inhab- 
itants—their military strength and their importance to the 
United States.’’ During the course of his article the writer 
had referred to upper Canada as one of the most desirable 
countries of the globe. The second article appeared in the 
Washington paper on November 28, 1811. Less than two 
weeks later the Lexington Reporter furnished its readers with 
a reprint. The transportation possibilities, trade, climate, fer- 
tile soil, crops, forests of virgin timber, were all touched on. 
Kngland should be deprived summarily of Canada, wrote the 
anonymous author. He concluded: ‘‘From the view I have 

29 Ibid., January 11, 1812. Similar toasts were reported in the issues of February 
29, and August 1, 1812. 


’Muskingum Messenger, July 6, 15, August 5, 1812. The toasts recorded were 
drunk at dinners in Ohio, Kentucky, and western Pennsylvania. 
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presented of the subject it will readily be perceived that inhah 
itants alone are wanting to raise this country to the first import 
ance.’? On December 3, 1811, the third article of the series 
appeared in the National Intelligencer, to be reprinted three 
weeks later in the Lexington journal. Its intent was evident. 
The French habitants, who number 90,000 out of a total popu- 
lation of 310,000, were in open sympathy with the United States, 
The rest of the population, with the exception of some 20,000 or 
30,000 tories, ‘‘leaned on the side of America.’’ Also, the fur 
trade of Canada was very large. Canada could be conquered 
with startling ease. The soldiery was small; the country was 
sparsely settled; communication was difficult. Upper Canada 
would fall without a shot. 

The same sentiments were echoed again in the National Intel. 
ligencer for February 8, 1812. The country was of immense fer- 
tility, declared the writer. The lands bordering on the Great 
lakes would seat a great population — in fact, ‘‘a larger popula- 
tion than the present population of the United States.’’ From 
the present inhabitants of Canada no danger was to be expected. 
In fact, they would be very desirable neighbors. Johnson, in 
the speech above quoted, had said very much the same thing. 
‘*Nor have I any doubt,’’ he had declared, ‘‘ but a great majority 
of that vast community are sound in their morals and their 
politics, and would make worthy members of the United 
States.’ 

The attitude was a universal one. The Lexington Reporter ot 
February 1, 1812, could say, to no one’s great surprise: ‘On 
the supposition that the government is bent on maintaining and 
achieving our rights, that no half way offer from Britain in the 
spring can divert them from it, we naturally anticipate the 
expulsion of every foreign foot from the American soil betweer 
the Mississippi and Hudson Straits (or Polar Cirele).’’ A 
correspondent in the National Intelligencer wrote: ‘All agree 
that Canada must be ours; and it is perhaps essential to the 
future security and happiness of the United States that Canada 
should become a part of them.’ 

There was nothing vainglorious in Calhoun’s remark that 


31 Annals of congress, 12 congress, 1 session, 457. 
82 In the issue of February 22, 1812. 
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Canada would be in the possession of American troops four 
weeks after the declaration of war.** The whole west believed 
that this was an exact statement of the situation. Randolph, 
that unfortunate prophet, went unheard. In vain he called the 
whole affair a holiday campaign; asked if there was to be no 
expenditure of blood or money; wanted to know if Canada was 
to be subdued by the principles of fraternity. Where were the 
funds to come from? ‘‘Where is the Montgomery or even the 
Arnold, or the Burr, who is to march to Point Levi?’”* Yet the 
events of July seemed to indicate that Calhoun, and not Ran- 
dolph, would be right after all. General William Hull on July 
12, 1812, landed at Sandwich in Canada and issued a proclama- 
tion to the inhabitants. The Muskingum Messenger of July 
22, 1812, in reprinting the proclamation, used the following 
legend for acaption: ‘‘Glory! Glory! to the volunteers of Ohio 
and the Tippecanoe Boys who have first planted the American 
standard in Canada.’’ The language of Hull’s proclamation 
was in a strain familiar to the west. ‘‘I tender you,’’ he said 
to the Canadians, ‘‘the invaluable blessings of civil, political, 
and religious liberty, and their necessary result, individual and 
general prosperity. . . . You will be emancipated from tyr- 
anny and oppression, and restored to the dignified station of 
freemen. . . . The United States offer you peace, liberty 
and security — your choice lies between these and war, slavery, 
and destruction.’ In this fashion a spokesman for the west 
took possession of Canada — for a month. 


iil 


In the tangle of passions and acrimonious charges that, with 
the fall of 1811, held the Ohio valley, it is difficult to unravel the 
motives that inspired men to desire Canada. Something of the 
psychological scene in which the west had been fostered has 
already been indicated. Pressing upon men’s minds was un- 
doubtedly the picture of the good fat fields across the St. Law- 
rence river that ached for cultivation. But men never said so 
specifically. In the description of Canada circulated through the 

8 Annals of congress, 12 congress, 1 session, 1397. 

‘ Ibid., 447. See also ibid., 454. 


>The proclamation is also to be found in Niles’ weekly register, old series, 
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Ohio valley these fields had been commented upon more than 
once. Itis safe to presume that these images struck responsive 
chords in the breasts of those pioneering spirits who thought 
as little of moving themselves, families, and possessions across 
the endless tract of wilderness into new lands as they did ot 
killing an Indian. But this was not adduced as a motive for 
war. Western men talked of the increased hostility of the In 
dians, of the hand of British intrigue in Tecumseh’s actions, of 
a combined uprising of Indians and British; and they cried out 
for the severing of such an unholy alliance by the wresting of 
Canada from England. What grounds the west had for fearing 
the Indians has already been touched upon. How much the west 
really believed that Canadian and British officials had fomented 
the uprisings and placed arms in the hands of the Indians is, 
however, an unsettled question. Did men of Kentucky and Ohio 
think in terms of fur, hemp, fences, mill seats, timber, and river 
bottoms, or were they concerned purely with the savageness of 
their red neighbors, the hostility and jealousy of their Canadian 
friends, the threat of insurrection, massacre, and destruction? 
There is no direct testimony to be found. Possibly westerners 
did not talk of those hopes nearest their hearts as more sophisti- 
vated war-makers to-day do not. The war sentiment was 
wrapped in the heavy veil of a lofty pretension: horrendous In 
dians armed to the teeth, led by rascally British, must be faced 
lest they sweep down upon western settlements and destroy the 
treasured work of years. Here was a cause to prick men into 
fighting. 

The way is tortuous through the devious bypaths of this 
argument. Had it not been for the illuminating speeches of 
John Randolph in the twelfth congress it is doubtful whether 
the true road along which the western men were marching would 
ever have been completely bared. He alone of the whole anti- 
war group in the house dared meet the young westerners on 
their own grounds. The western clamor for war and for the 
conquest of Canada, viewed in the light of his opposition, takes 
on a new meaning. He questioned the hand of the British in 
the Tecumseh affair; pointed out the true cause of Indian dis- 
affection; and, probing deeper, saw western indignation masking 
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secret policy of agrarian expansion. Here is an understand 
motive for the strange desire for Canada. 
It is necessary first to.examine in some detail the ostensible 
tive, the charge of British incendiarism. In 1808 Tecumseh 
nd the Prophet had established their village on Tippecanoe 
creek in the Wabash valley one hundred and fifty miles above 
Vincennes. There had gathered members of those northern 
ribes which the Shawnee leaders had succeeded in winning over 
} their purposes. There they had stayed unmolested for three 
vears. It was not until 1811 that the west manifested a real 
alarm over the intent of the settlement. Then, with the depar 
ture south of Tecumseh into the Creek country, the Ohio valley 
set its mind on their extirpation. Citizens of Indiana and Illi 
nois memorialized the president.** Governor Harrison reported 
to the seeretary of war that farms and homes were being aban 
doned on all sides.*’ Settlements were being pillaged and 
defenseless families were compelled to flee for their lives, wrote 
agents and officials from Chicago, Vincennes, and St. Louis.” 
Boats were being fired on, sentinels were being slain in ambush, 
and, the rumor ran, parties of settlers were being attacked and 
cut down.*® The journals of the valley were filled with Indian 
warms. The Lexington Reporter and the Muskingum Mes- 
senger caught in their columns the flying rumors of Indian 
movements and depredations.*° The cause for all this was very 
plain in the mind of the west. ‘‘The whole merit of stirring up 
Indians and all their dreadful warfare on the wives and children 
blood, murder, and the tomahawk, are monopolized solely by 
our friends at Malden [ the British trading station}. 
We are persuaded that the Indian war will be found to be really 
sritish. The savages are only the allies of greater savages,’’ 
said the Lexington Reporter bluntly." The charge was put 
again and again. Joseph Gales, in the National Intelligencer, 
wrote that his western correspondents assured him that ‘‘ Brit 


6 American state papers: Indian affairs, 1: 802-803. 

? Ibid., 808. 

8 Ibid., 800. 

® Ibid., 806-807, 809. 

*°See the Muskingum Messenger, September 13, October 9, November 16, 1811, 
nd the Lexington Reporter, August 10, 17, 24, 31, October 12, November 2, 1811 

*1 In the issue of November 2, 1811. 
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ish agents among the Indians excited them against us, and 
furnished them with muskets, powder, ball, provisions, ete.”’ 
McAfee, a Kentucky man, voiced the same sentiment in his 
account of the war in the west. He declared that the Indians 
had been supplied with munitions and had been instigated 
British agents to commit depredations.* 

The battle of Tippecanoe strengthened this conviction of thi 
west. Indians armed with British guns and directed by tli 
evil genius of the Canadian agents had given battle to the Ame: 
ican volunteers and had caused the death and injury of man 
brave native sons. The Lexington Reporter branded the Brit 
ish with the mark of Cain. ‘‘They are the real murderers of 
the dead on the Wabash,’’ it said.* In an earlier number the 
editor had called the encounter on the Wabash ‘‘this British 
War’’ and had gone on to say, ‘*The more we view the war on 
the Wabash, the more we are disposed to pity the Indians 
Deluded by the more savage government of St. James’ those 
poor aborigines of the United States are urged on to certain 
destruction.’’** The rumor also had official credence. Gov 
ernor Scott of Kentucky was reported as declaring to the Ken 
tucky legislature that ‘‘the hand of British intrigue is not diffi 
cult to be perceived in this thing.’’*° On December 14, 1811, 
the Lexington Reporter printed that letter of Governor Harrison 
to Governor Seott which gave the stamp of official sanction to 
the charges. In it occurred that phrase which has so often been 
repeated, ‘‘The whole of the Indians on this frontier have been 
completely armed and equipped from the British king’s stores 
at Maiden.’’ 

Throughout the spring months of 1812 the charges were reit- 
erated in the columns of the Lexington Reporter, the Muskingum 
Messenger, and the National Intelligencer. Not only were the 

42In the issue of August 31, 1811. See also the numbers for September 5, 1°, 


October 10, 1811. 
43 Robert B. M’Afee, History of the late war in the western country, compris 


a full account of all the transactions in that quarter, from the commencement of 
hostilities at Tippecanoe, to the termination of the contest at New Orleans on thi 
return of peace (Lexington, 1816), 10, 16, 64. 

44 Reprinted in the National Intelligencer of December 5, 1811. 

45 In the issue of November 9, 1811. 

46 In the Lexington Reporter, December 7, 1811. The Kentucky senate mac: 
same charge. See ibid., December 28, 1811. 
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tish instigating the Indians and directing their operations, 
it they were also paying bounties for the sealps of Ameri 
ns.” Of eourse popular sentiment accepted these aceusations. 
This fourth of July toast, reported the Muskingum Messenqe) 
or August 5, 1812, was received tumultuously: ‘‘Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia-— must be ours, no bounty office 
for spies or scalps, no resting place for tories, no rendez-vous 
yr pirates on this continent.’’ 

It was the insistence of Grundy and Johnson on the floor of 
the house that British gold, munitions, and bounties had insti 
gated the Indians* that stung John Randolph into a caustic 
reply. His utterances are the only contemporary accounts that 
reveal the affair in its true light.*® The insinuation of British 
fomentation was base and unjustifiable, Randolph declared. ‘*‘It 
was indeed well caleulated to excite the feelings of the Western 
people particularly, who were not quite so tenderly attached 


7 


to our red brethren as some modern philosophers; but it was 
destitute of any foundation beyond mere surmise and suspi- 
cion.’? The reason for the turbulence of the Indians was well 
known. It was absurd to fasten the blame on the British when the 
house itself was in part to blame. ‘‘Session after session,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘their table had been piled up with Indian treaties, for 
which the appropriations had been voted as a matter of course, 
without examination. Advantage had been taken of the spint 
of the Indians, broken by the war which ended in the Treaty 
of Greenville. Under the ascendancy then acquired over them, 
they had been pent up by subsequent treaties into nooks, 
straightened in their quarters by a blind cupidity, seeking to 
extinguish their title to immense wildernesses, for which (pos 
sessing, as we do already, more land than we can sell or use) 
we shall not have oceasion, for half a century to come.’’ Here 
was the nub of the situation. John Randolph went on to a bitter 
close: ‘‘It was our own thirst for territory, our own want of 
moderation, that had driven these sons of nature to depredation, 
of which we felt the effects.’”° Several days later Randolph 

‘7 See ibid., January 7, 11, 25, Mareh 14, April 4, 21, 1812, and the National In 

ligencer, February 11, March 3, 26, 28, April 14, May 19, 1812. 

‘Ss Annals of congress, 12 congress, 1 session, pp. 426, 457. 

‘9 [bid., 446 ff. 


An examination of the land cessions reveals the truth of these contentions and 
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returned to the charge. Had the western gentlemen adduced 
any proof of English complicity in the Indian uprisings? [He 
had inquired in what manner the savages had been instigated }) 
the British government or its agents and he had been told that 
Canadian traders had furnished the Indians with arms. ‘Was 
that any novelty?’’ he asked. ‘‘Might not we as well charge 
ourselves with a participation in the act because we had fur 
nished them with similar articles?’’* That is to say, the Eng 
lish Northwest company had sold the Indians rifles for use in 
hunting down the fur-bearing animals. But so had the Ameri 
an traders, for how then could the furs ever be acquired? T 

simplicity of the explanation made the position of the western 
ers rather absurd. The wide publicity given to the tales 

Indian depredations in the western papers must not lead us to 
infer that the threat of a general Indian uprising was accepted 


incidentally the underlying reason for the Indian discontent. From the treaty at 
Greenville in 1795 to 1809 the federal government by treaty had acquired more 
than forty-eight million acres of Indian lands in the Ohio valley alone. See Amer 
ican state papers: public lands, 3: 461. Furthermore, the acquisitiveness of the 
territorial governors knew no bounds. Harrison had to be reprimanded again and 
again for his unconscionable haste in moving the Indians from Indiana. See An: 
H. Abel, ‘‘The history of events resulting in Indian consolidation west of the Mis 
sissippi,’’ in American historical association, Annual report, 1906 (Washington, 
1908), 1: 266-269. ‘‘To all intents and purposes,’’ says Miss Abel, ‘‘both men 
[Harrison and Hull] had a standing commission to extinguish Indian titles, and no 
evidence of dissatisfaction could dampen their ardor.’’ The attitude of Tecumseh 
indicates that English excitation was not necessary to fan Indian discontent 
flame. Of course the Indians had a real grievance. Tecumseh’s charge that all 
treaties made subsequent to 1795 were illegal because they did not contain the con 
sent of all the tribes whose lands had been seized plainly shows where the trouble 
lay. Concerning the charge that the British government instigated the Indian 
troubles, little need be said here. Researches made in the Canadian and Britis 
archives amply disprove the insinuation of official complicity. See Abel, ‘‘ The his 
tory of events resulting in Indian consolidation west of the Mississippi,’’ in Amer 
ican historical association, Annual report, 1906, vol. 1, pp. 266-269. There is n 
doubt that the English were partly responsible for the hostile state of mind en 
gendered among the Indians. But neither British nor Canadian official connivanes 
can be accepted. Elliott, the agent at Malden, the Canadian station opposite De 
troit, was persona non grata with Canadian officialdom and had been restored to his 
post reluctantly and against the better judgment of Governor Craig. Ibid., 263-264. 

51 Annals of congress, 12 congress, 1 session, 535. See also Randolph’s speech of 
January 9, 1812, ibid., 713 ff. Humphrey Marshall, in his History of Kentucky 
(Frankfort, 1824), 2: 491, refers to the same point. Indians had been supplied wit! 
rifles and powder at Vincennes as well as at Malden. ‘‘ Besides,’’ wrote Marshall, 
‘they had the right to buy their firearms, and ammunition, wherever they pleased, 
as well as in the store kept by the governor’s [Harrison’s] partners.’’ 
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thfully on all sides. There were statements in western news 
ers before and after the battle of Tippecanoe to substantiate 
belief that the Indians were not feared quite so universally 
may have been supposed. The editor of the National In 
gencer in his issue of September 17, 1811, referred pityingly 
to the Indians as ‘‘these poor deluded wretches’’ who were wel 
oming extermination at the hands of the American forces. The 
Frankfort Argus of August 28, 1811, expressed the same con 
fident belief that the government was in a position to cope ade 
ately with any Indian trouble.** In the Cineinnati Liberty 
Hall of September 4, 1811, appeared a communication from John 
Johnston, the Indian agent, which declared that the more im 
portant Indian tribes, the Shawnee, Wyandot, Delaware, 
d Miami, would remain friendly to the United States."* After 
e battle on the Wabash, the same assurance is to be found. In 
n editorial in the National Intelligencer for December 17, 1811, 
Joseph Gales wrote, ‘‘ Letters have been received from the Cher 
okee, Choetaw, and Creek agencies, all as late as November 29, 
which state that those Indians remain quiet and friendly and 
that the attempts of the Prophet to instigate them against the 
United States have proved unsuceessful.’’ In the same paper 
for December 24, 1811, was reprinted another of John John 
ston’s letters to the Cincinnati paper. The Potawatomi, Miami, 
Delaware, and Shawnee chiefs had again pledged their loyalty 
to the American people. Johnston was emphatic in declaring 
that ‘‘as there does not appear to be any well grounded cause 
for alarm I hope the citizens generally feel themselves safe.’’ 
Harrison himself wrote to the secretary of war from Vincennes 
on December 4, 1811, that there was no danger of any real trou- 
ble and that the frontier had never been more tranquil.** The 
National Intelligencer of January 25, 1812, quoting from the 
Vincennes Western Sun of December 21, 1811, carried the ac- 
count of a meeting of prominent chieftains who swore their 
fealty to the United States with many pitiable protestations of 
vood will. ‘‘You know that the Indians are very poor, the 
women and children have nothing to eat,’’ had begged one old 
52 The same note is to be found also in the National Intelligencer, August 31, 
1811, and in the Frankfort Argus, September 4, 1811. 


‘3 Reprinted in the National Intelligencer, September 21, 1811. 
°# Ibid., December 21, 1811. 
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chieftain. And on March 7, 1812, as though to prove the truth 
of it all, had come a communication from Vincennes to the A 
tional Intelligencer to the effect that the Indians had buried t}y 
tomahawk and had accepted peace gratefully. The letter ended 
with the information that the Indians had signified their consen} 
to the new land purchase and at the behest of their whit 
brothers were preparing to move from their lands again.’ 

It is to be seen how completely the Indian menace is to by 
discounted in a consideration of the reasons why the west went 
to war. Not only was proof never presented of an alliance co; 
summated between the British and the Indians for a genera! 
war on the frontier, but there is ample evidence to support the 
belief that the Indians were regarded with more contempt thai 
fear.’ It is too much to believe that the Ohio valley with its 
million settlers could be apprehensive of a few bands of nomadic 
tribes whose primary concern was not predatory war but rathe: 
a wistful search for that Indian paradise, the land of abundant 
game. There is another, a more weighty, reason why the west 
sought war. Through the speeches of the twelfth congress on: 
is able to catch glints of a real purpose. Under the bold fustian 
display of western braggadocio there is to be detected a pre 
occupation with more mundane things. John Randolph caught 
at once the evidence of this divided attention and was led to 
murmur sarcastically that ‘‘he was sick of this eant of pa 
triotism, which extended to a man’s victuals, drink, and 
That there was some justice in the shaft leveled at 
the western simulation of disinterestedness is to be seen from 
the little direct evidence that we have. In an unguarded moment 
Johnson of Kentucky had alluded to the British monopoly o! 
the fur trade as one of the reasons for the acquisition of Cana 
da.°** The writer of those articles on Canada that appeared 
in the National Intelligencer, to which reference has already 
been made, had made it a point to find out approximately thy 
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clothes. 


55 Printed in the issue of April 4, 1812. 

56 In discussing the nature of the Indian troubles, Marshall, in his Kentuchy, 
2: 479, declared maliciously that the first real blood spilt on the frontier from the 
peace of Greenville to the battle of Tippecanoe was that of some Indians by a party 
of whites in an encounter that took place in 1806 in the Indiana territory. 


57 Annals of congress, 12 congress, 1 session, 542. 


58 Tbid., 456. 
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ue of the Canadian trade in furs and peltries. His readers 
ul been told that the Canadians exported $1,300,000 worth 

nually.” The Lexington Reporter also referred to the im- 
ortance of the fur trade in the conquest of Canada. ‘‘ By the 

terposition of a numerous force between England and the 
Indians as in Upper Canada, we could cut up the English fur 
trade,’’ it had said.°° The Muskingum Messenger ot August 
10, 1812, in discussing the advantages to be derived from the 
conquest of Canada, referred to the Canadian monopoly of the 
fur trade and pointed out that the American possession of Cana 
da would mean the passing of the Northwest company." That 
the west was thinking a little in terms of fur and New England, 
hats there can be no doubt. 

The chief preoccupation, however, must have been with those 
vistas of boundless Canadian lands. Randolph, by his insist 
nee upon the fact, must have been convinced of its prominence 
among the motives guiding the men from the west. After lis 
tening to Grundy, Johnson, Calhoun, Deshea, and Troup, he 
could say openly: ‘‘Sir, if you go to war it will not be for the 
protection of, or defence of your maritime rights. Gentlemen 
rom the North have been taken up to some high mountain and 
shown all the kingdoms of the earth; and Canada seems tempt 
ing in their sight. That rich vein of Genesee land, which is said 
to be even better on the other side of the lake than on this 
heckons to them]. Agrarian cupidity, not maritime right, 
irges the war. . . . Notasyllable about Halifax, which un 
questionably should be our great object in a war for maritime 
security.’? Nor was anything said of Bermuda, he went on to 


Vational Intelligencer, December 3, 1811. On the other hand, the American 


de with the Indians did not seem to be a highly profitable one. For the fo 
rs 1808-1811 the ten American trading stations in the west bought in all only 
1,284.63 worth of furs from the Indians. See American state papers: India 


1: 783. These evidences indicate that a good deal of jealousy over 
remacy of the English Northwest company must have existed. 
In the issue for February 1, 1812. 
This article is surprising in that it is the only coherent attempt on the part 
ny western paper to enumerate the reasons why Canada ought to be taken. The 
wing arguments were advanced as reasons: The capture of Canada would cut 
ngland off from her supply of naval stores; the conquest of Canada would deprive 
England of a very powerful market; the conquest would mean the severing of the 
y alliance between the British and the Indians; Americans would gain control 
t the fur trade. 
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point out. All the talk concerned itself with ‘‘this tit-bit Ca; 
ada.’’* He came back to the subject again and again in subs 
quent speeches. And then, seeing that his protests could be 
no avail, he cried out in exasperation, ‘‘Are there no limits to 
the territory over which a republican government may be e) 
tended?’”* But there was no checking the young war-hawk:s 
who had long before determined to try their wings. They were 
confident of their abilities, sure of themselves and their purpos: 
Calhoun, with more fire than he ordinarily displayed, voic 
their aspirations when he said: ‘‘This is the second struggle 
for our liberty; and, if we do but justice to ourselves, it will be 
no less glorious and successful than the first. Let us but exert 
ourselves and we will meet with the prospering smile of Heay: 
Sir, I assert it with confidence, a war just and necessary in its 
origin, wisely and vigorously carried on, and honorably tern 
inated, would establish the integrity and prosperity of ou 
country for centuries.’”* It is no wonder that the more astute 
Randolph had referred on a previous occasion to the vouthful 
Calhoun as that ‘‘gentleman of extensive experience.’”*” 

The key to the desire for Canada is to be found in these utter 
ances. Randolph had seen the traces of that ‘‘agrarian cu 
pidity’’ which was undoubtedly a prime factor in coloring tlic 
purposes of the men in the west. Land was necessary for the 
development of an agricultural society and the Ohio valle) 
turned to Canada for the replenishing of its supply. Why did 
it not look to the Mississippi and the lands beyond?) Why did 





62 Annals of congress, 12 congress, 1 session, 533-534. 

63 Ibid., 774. This subject of republican expansion was particularly irksome | 
Randolph and he turned all the irony at his command on the aggressiveness of th 
west. On December 10, 1811, in answer to Grundy, he said: ‘‘Our people wili not 
submit to be taxed for this war of conquest and dominion. The Government of t! 
United States was not calculated to wage offensive foreign war — it was instituted 
for the common defence and general welfare. . . . He was unwilling, howeve: 
under present circumstances, to take Canada, at the risk of the Constitution 
embark in a common cause with France and be dragged at the wheels of the car of 
some Burr or Bonaparte.’’ JIJbid., 450. Five days later his fury broke out agai! 
This was not to be a war, he said, ‘‘for our homes and fire-sides—a war tliat 
might generate, or call forth manly and honorable sentiment — but a war of rapine, 
of privateering, a scuffle and scramble for plunder; when, like the duckers on t! 
Potomac, we should calculate at every discharge, ‘so much powder and shot for so 


much game.’ ’’ Ibid., 544. 
64 Ibid., 1399. 
65 Tbid., 540. 
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the Ohio valley turn its eyes west instead of north? The 
stion may well be asked, what of those great prairie tracts 

it, for millions of acres, swept unbrokenly across the center 
the continent from northern Ohio to the edge of the Rocky 
uuntains? The explanation of all these things lies in the fact 

it the prairies did not tempt the Ohio valley. In the elarifi 
eation of this fact is centered the reason for the enthusiasm for 
Canada. The prairies, believed the pioneer and the farmer of the 
mo valley, could not be tilled because they were so far removed 


rom the centers of communication, the rivers; because they 
lid not furnish an adequate water supply for drinking and for 
the erection of mill seats; because they were unhealthful; and 
because they were bare of that natural element so important in 
the life of the farmer of the early nineteenth century tim 
ber. Without standing timber the pioneer could not erect his 
rude log cabin and his barn; without timber the farmer was at 
a loss for material for his fences; and without timber neither 
the pioneer nor the farmer had fuel to make life supportable 
in the cruel winter months. In this primitive agricultural econ 
omy the presence of abundant wood was as important as the 
very soil itself.°° The railroads had first to make their appear 
ince; coal had to be discovered in the Ohio valley; and wire had 
to be turned out for fencing, before the prairies could beckon 
to the settler. 

These facts must have been familiar to the inhabitants of 
the Ohio valley. While no direct references to the prairies are 
to be found in any of the valley newspapers of the period, the 
accounts of the travelers and the guides and gazetteers make 
frequent reference to the subject. Beyond a doubt, the travelers 
gained their impressions from talk with native farmers, hunters, 

6 See ante, p. 371, note 14, for the amount of land left standing in timber on a 
typical pioneer farm in the Ohio valley. The average was from one-half to three 
quarters of the total area of the farm. How important these elements of mill-seats, 
water, and timber, were for the economy of the period may be gained from that 
pamphlet, Observations on the North American land co., which was published in 
London in 1796 to interest English investors in the schemes of the company. Tes 


timonials were included to indicate the abundance of springs for drinking water, 
and for the erection of mills, and of the great supplies of standing timber, on the 


company’s lands. See pp. 72-78. On p. 74 a letter contains these pertinent remarks: 
‘*The lands are well-wooded and watered, both for springs and mill-seats. They are 


situated in an indulgent climate, and advantageous for water transportation.’’ 
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guides, and explorers and the opinions set out must have been 
universally entertained. In the second place, the guidebooks 
and the travelers’ impressions were assuredly known to the 
west. Such stuff is usually the literature of a pioneer society. 

A single article in the National Intelligencer of this time leads 
one to believe that the problems that the prairie lands presented 
must have been known to the Ohio valley. The writer, in talk- 
ing of the lands beyond the Mississippi, of course declared that 
the river bottoms were the most desirable. But, he went on to 
say, ‘‘the other lands [i.e. the prairies] are by no means con 

temptible. The greater portion is upland prairie always dry 
enough for tillage, and of a rich soil. Grass, grain, and even 
hemp and corn, may be raised in abundance. Water is easily 
obtained by digging, and there are coals for fuel. Fences may 
be effeeted by hedging or by plowing up the tough sward of the 
prairies, cutting it into chumps and laying them up like stone 
or brick.’’ As for buildings, earth houses would do very nicely, 
said the writer." The discussion of these phases of agricultural 
economy indicates that the disadvantages of prairie life must 
have been known. The problems of water, fuel, and timber for 
building and fencing must have been raised often, otherwise 
the attempt would not have been made to furnish likely sub- 
stitutes. Here is at work an excellent example of what modern 
psychology has so aptly named the defense complex. 

These evidences lead one to believe that the lands of the 
prairies did not find favor in western eyes. The accounts of 
the travelers and the admonitions of the guidebooks furnish 
material for the completion of the picture. In the first place, 
the prairies were not considered the most desirable lands for 
the settlers. They were not as choice as the river bottoms, 
ran the current opinion, and were often so low that they were 
filled with pools of stagnant water.*® The prospective settler 

67 W. H. Venable, in his Beginnings of literary culture in the Ohio valley. His 


torical and biographical sketches (Cincinnati, 1891), 18, points out that ‘‘The sev 
eral volumes of exploration, travel, or history, by Lewis and Clarke, Cuming, Pike, 


Stoddard, Harding, Dana, Long, and others, published within the first quarter of 
the Nineteenth century, though not all treating of the Ohio Valley, furnished much 


information bearing upon common interest, and were widely read in Kentucky, Ohio, 


¢ 


Indiana and Illinois. Their influence helped to form the opinions and motives of 
the people of the Central West.’’ 
68 In the issue of January 2, 1812. 
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; advised to stay away from the lands of northwestern Ohio. 
well known ouldebook described the area 


in this fashion: 
‘The 


north-western corner of the state contains a considerable 
listriet of rich, level land, too wet and swampy to admit of 
althy settlements: the soil is a black loose friable loam, or 
vegetable mold watered by sluggish and dark colored 
reams.’’*° Other travelers quoted natives as declaring that 
the prairies were undesirable because they lacked moisture,’ 
r because they bred disease.** Wrote one of them: ‘*The 
umerous deaths and the yellow appearance of the native set 
ers are proofs not to be disputed.’’* Again, the experiences 
the few brave spirits who had ventured into the prairies 
were such as to discourage prospective home-seekers. Travel 
ers reported that the turf was hard to till and that the grasses 
and roots in the soil were deeply imbedded and difficult of ex- 
traction. Faux declared that six horses or from six to eight 
oxen were necessary for the first plowing. 


Cultivation was un 
commonly difficult and took skill and time. 


In the first year, 
sowing was not to be thought of because a summer’s fallow was 
necessary for the rotting of the roots and the pulverizing of the 
soil.* In the face of such obstacles it was no wonder that 
returning travelers could write only of the possibilities of graz 

69 Brown, in his Western gazetteer, 23, an American guide book, said, ‘‘* Wet 
rie[{s], which are found remote from 
generally cold and barren, abounding with swamps, ponds, and « 


irse grass.’’ Kingdom, America and the British colonies, 23, expressed the same 


streams, or at their sources, the soil is 


overed with tall 
nion. 
Brown, The western gazetteer, 275. It is interesting to note that thi 
leads the state of Ohio in the production of corn. 


Of course it has been re 
claimed by drainage. But the pioneering farmer neither knew nor had the patie 
for such things. See Cyclopedia of American agriculture, 1: 63. 

W. Faux, ‘‘Memorable days in America: being a journal of a tour to e 
United States, principally undertaken to ascertain, by positive evidence, the cond 
n and probable prospects of British emigrants; including accounts of Mr. Birk 
beck’s settlement in the Illinois: and intended to shew men and things as y 


America,’’ in Early western travels (Thwaites, ed.), 11: 
Ibid., 288. 
Ibid., 290. 

1812-1819),’’ 


Ac 


281] 


See also ‘‘ Voyages, travels, and discoveries of Tilly Buttrick, Jr. 
in Early western travels, (Thwaites, ed.), 8:78, and 8S. H. Long, 


ount of an expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky m 
years 1819, 1820,’? ibid., 17: 111. There 
pinion to be found in the travels. 


ountains performed in 
are many other examples of the 


same 


™* Faux, ‘‘Memorable days in America,’’ in Early western travels (Thwaites, 
ed.), 11: 256, 289. 
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ing in this new region.”* However, there was no likelihood that 
the poor immigrant would be tempted on this score, for herds 
needed capital and that was one thing which the settler on ¢ 
move sorely lacked. 

There was also much talk of the lack of water on the prairies, 
if the accounts of the travelers are to be accepted. Mills, for 
grist and timber, were indispensable in a new country, but 
without streams the motor power was wanting.” The accounts 
abounded with tales of the hardships of those hardy pioneers 
who had made their way into the prairies. ‘‘Yesterday,’’ wrote 
Faux, ‘‘a settler passed our door with a bushel of corn meal on 
his back for which he had traveled twenty miles on foot, to th 
nearest horse-mill.’’’ Early settlers, recounting their experi 
ences years later, told similar stories of the dearth of mills and 
of the expedients that had to be resorted to in order that bread 
might be obtained for their tables.” 

The want of timber on the prairie lands was severely felt 
and was referred to often as a primary drawback in the pro 
gress of settlement. Bradbury, a highly intelligent observer, 
concerned himself with the importance of timber land more than 
once. Timber must be left standing for fuel and fences ‘‘as a 
reserve for posterity,’’ he said during the course of a discussion 
on pioneer settlements.’” Kingdom, addressing himself to Eng 
lish emigrants, pointed out that ‘‘in choosing a farm, it is best 
to have part prairie and part woodland.’ Brown cautioned 
the American settler in a similar vein and talked of the difficult, 

75 Bradbury, Travels in the interior of America, 260, 295; Kingdom, America ani 
the British colonies, 45, 54, 55; ‘* Voyages, travels, and discoveries of Tilly But 
trick,’’ in Early western travels (Thwaites, ed.), 8: 78; Estwick Evans, ‘‘A pedes 
trious tour of four thousand miles, through the western states and territories, dur 
ing the winter and spring of 1818,’’ ibid., 8: 194. 

78 Baily, in his Journal of a tour, 218, says: ‘‘He [the settler] ought to choose 
out a spot where he can fix a mill as this is a thing indispensable in a young coun 


try; he ought to build a grist mill and a saw mill as soon as he has built himself a 
house.’’ 


77 Faux, ‘‘Memorable days in America,’’ in Early western travels (Thwaites 
ed.), 11: 230. 

78 See Howe, Historical collections of Ohio, 1: 188, 243, and Brown, The western 
gazetteer, 49. 

79 Bradbury, Travels in the interior of America, 295. For a remarkably accurat: 
description of the prairies at this early date, see ibid., 56. 

80 Kingdom, America and the British colonies, 23. 
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finding timber for fence on the prairie lands.“ Faux reverted 
ne and again to the difficulties that confronted the first settlers. 
‘Both Flower and Birkbeck [founders of the well-known Ena- 
), settlement in the Illinois country] saved nothing the first 
ar which came to any use. The latter planted corn which the 
ittle destroyed through want of a good fenee which must be 
iuuled from the woodland, a considerable distance, to the 
rairie; the inclosing is therefore, more expensive than on the 
voodland.* That this hindrance to farming was well known 
ay be seen from a passage in Faux’s journal which told of an 
Knglish emigrant who had brought with him ‘‘four bushels of 
Knglish hawthorn for green-fencing; without green fencing woe 
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he to the prairies. As late as 1837 the same notion was to be 
ound expressed. In a guidebook to the Illinois country oe 

irred this passage: ‘‘But few have as yet settled out in the 

iddle of the prairies unless where the road crosses, on account 
{ the distance from timber to build fence, ete.’** Another 
vriter in the same volume, referring to the same difficulty, 
recommended to the farmer the use of ditches and hedges as 
ubstitutes for wooden rails. 

The general attitude toward the prairie land was summed up 
coneisely and fairly enough by another traveler, well known to 
the west. ‘‘Prevailing opinion,’’ he wrote, ‘‘in regard to this 
portion of the country, viz. that it is unhealthy, appears too 
well-founded to admit of refutation.’’ The stagnant waters col- 
lecting in pools on the prairies produce an ‘‘atmosphere that is 
humid and unhealthy. . . . The population of this region 
is limited. . . . Many parts of the country must remain 
uninhabited for many years to come, on account of the scarcity 
of timber and other deficiencies such as the want of mill-seats, 
<prings of water, ete. which are serious blemishes in the char- 


acter of a large proportion of the country. 


1 Brown, The western gazetteer, 32, 48, 49. 
‘2 Faux, ‘‘Memorab!’e days in America,’’ in Early western travels (Thwaites, ed.), 
f 
Ibid., 269. 
84 Illinois in 1887, 15. 
°° H. L. Ellsworth, who was at this time superintendent of the patent office. 
Ibid., 132. 
6 Long, ‘‘ Account of an expedition,’’ in Early western travels (Thwaites, ed.), 
17: 111, 
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In this attitude there is undoubtedly to be found the expla 
tion of western interest in Canada. <A pioneering society must 
always be on the move, but new lands are necessary, to which 
the pioneer, having sapped the soil, ean turn.*? The lands of 
the prairies were in every sense undesirable. The Ohio valle, 
must have read with keen interest, then, those accounts of the 
Canadian region which reached it. One may well imagine the 
hope that such a passage as the following aroused: ‘‘The cow 
try around Lake Ontario is almost everywheres extremely fe1 
tile, particularly that part which lies at the western end and on 
the Niagra River. Perhaps this is excelled by no part of th 
world. . . . The soil along Lake Erie is excellent and that 
of Huron and Superior is understood to be generally good. 
Perhaps no country on the globe could furnish such inexhausti- 
ble stores of ship timber as that which surrounds Lake Erie 
and Ontario.’’** To the farmer this meant easy transportation, 
mill seats, abundant harvests, and fuel, fences, and farm build 
ings. If the United States was to have room for expansion, the 
proper direction for its energies was to the north. Let England 
only be defeated, and then Canada could be wrested from her. 
Here was a land to which one could move, a veritable farmer’s 
paradise. Such, one may imagine, was assuredly the stuff of 
many a western farmer’s dreams. There were some other mo 
tives set out for the conquest of Canada, but they were neither 
of any consequence nor possibly of much seriousness. The fol 
lowing, which may be taken as a sample of their import, is from 
the proclamation of General Andrew Jackson directed to thie 
Tennessee volunteers: ‘‘Should the occupation of the Canadas 
be resolved upon by the general government how pleasing the 
prospect that would open to the young volunteer while perform 
ing a military promenade into a distant country! A succession 

87 That as early as 1795 this trait of the pioneer was known can be seen from a 
letter written by R. G. Harper, then of South Carolina, in Observations on the North 
American land co. Among other things, Harper said: ‘‘ Wholly unskilled in hus 
bandry, they [the pioneers] clear the land, and plant it, as long as it will produce 
plentiful crops with little labor. As soon as its first youthful energy is somewhat ex 


hausted, they abandon it and clear more; and when new land by this process has 
become scarce, they willingly relinquish their possessions, and seek new countries 


where the same system may again be pursued.’’ Jbid., 113. See also p. 142. 
88In the National Intelligencer, November 28, 1811, reprinted in the Lexington 
Reporter, December 7, 1811. 
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new and interesting objects would perpetually fill and 
eht his imagination, the effect of which would be heightened 
the war-like appearances, the martial musie and the grand 
lutions of an army of fifty thousand men. 
‘‘To view the stupendous works of nature exemplified in the 
falls of Niagra and the cataract of Montmorena; and to tread the 
nsecrated spot on which Wolfe and Montgomery fell, would 
f themselves repay the young soldier for a march across the 
continent. But why should these inducements be held out to 
Is that not quite true? The 


989 


e young men of America?’ 
west, long before the call to arms, had decided upon its war, 
for reasons which it alone understood. That the rest of the 
country was openly hostile was of no moment. The administra 
tion was to be bullied into a declaration, and the nation was to 
be armed for the encounter whether it willed it or no. War 
with England was the order of the day and Canada was the prize. 

Lovis Morron Hacker 
BrookLyn, New YorkK 


89 National Intelligencer, May 2, 1812. 








SOUTHERN RAILROADS, 1850-1860 * 


By the year 1850 the eastern cotton belt had practically fi: 
ished its railroad building, but for the other portions of the 
south the problem of transportation remained unsolved. There 
the highways of trade were the circuitous, inadequate rivers: 
and the few miles of railroad which it had required the ambition 
and energy of two decades to effect were isolated and local with 
no significance whatever in the furtherance of commerce. Con- 
sequently it was in the southwest that the railroad building of 
the fifties was done; Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee were 
the states chiefly concerned. Nor was the difference between the 
railroad construction of the fifties and that of the previous 
decade merely regional. The railroads up to this time had been 
almost exclusively east-and-west lines; it was to north-and-south 
lines that the best energies of the fifties were devoted. ‘To 
some extent this fact marks the passing of the glamour of 
Mississippi trade. Neither the Mobile and Ohio nor the New 
Orleans, Jackson, and Great Northern were designed primarily 
as supplements to the rivers or as substitutes for them; they 
depended for their prosperity not on their terminals so much 
as on the regions through which they passed. It was believed 
that a north-and-south road would be a better paying investment 
than an east-and-west one, since it would connect regions of 
different climates and consequently of different products.* I" 
nally, the railroad building of the fifties was on a much larger 
scale than that before this time and this fact affected the 
organization of the railroad companies and the financing of the 
roads. Southern railroads were quite commonly built in larger 
units than those at the north, due to the fact that the cities were 
farther apart. 

It was Mobile that proved most aggressive in the railroad 
building of the fifties. Moved by the decline of her commerce, 


* This paper was read at the sixteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi valle) 
historical association, held at Oklahoma City, March 29, 1923. 

1 This idea is expounded frequently in the literature of the period, particularly 
in the American railroad journal. 
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projected in 1847 a road to the mouth of the Ohio and by 
y of that year had secured charters in Kentucky, Mississippi, 
nessee, and Alabama, had opened books for subscriptions, 
| was looking to the United States for a land grant to aid 
the construction.” Senator King of Alabama undertook the 
euring of the land grant, but was unable to gain anything 
yond a mere right of way until 1850. In this year he joined 
forees with Senator Douglas, who had for several years been 
eeking a land grant for the Illinois Central, and the result was 
act granting alternate sections of land to Illinois along the 
ight of way for the Illinois Central, and to Alabama and Missis- 
sippi for the Mobile and Ohio.* 

The Mobile and Ohio had opened thirty-five miles of road 
before the New Orleans enterprise got started. New Orleans, 
in fact, was singularly lethargic over railroads. Long immu 
nity had made her skeptical about schemes to take away her 
trade, the lack of a permanent population caused a lack of 
interest in internal improvements, the constitution of Louisiana 


f 


forbade the granting of state aid to railroad companies and even 
limited their charters to twenty-five years, and the banking 
monopolies were reluctant, by reason of past experiences, to 
grant loans. Consequently, railroad promoters found New 
Orleans a city difficult to arouse.* However, by dint of huge 
railroad conventions at New Orleans in 1851 and 1852, an inter 
est was excited and in the spring of the latter year the New 
Orleans, Jackson, and Great Northern was chartered by Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi to build from New Orleans, through Jack- 
son, to Nashville.® 


The details of the organization of the Mobile and Ohio are to be found in De 
o's review, old series, 3: passim, in Hunt’s merchants’ magazine and commercial 
ew, 19: 579, and in the American railroad journal, 20:73. The charter in Ten 
essee was for five hundred years; in other states it was perpetual. 

The debate on the bill seems not to have been more than perfunctory. There 
were many references to the ‘‘log-rolling’’ nature of the bill, but the combination was 
rresistible and the bill passed by great majorities in both houses, most of the 
opposition coming from the east. 

*De Bow’s review, old series, 11: 


77. These were the reasons given by James 
Robb in the New Orleans railroad convention of 1851. 
The convention of 1851 is described in De Bow’s review, old series, 6: 77, and 


1 the Mobile Daily Advertiser from April 19 to May 2, 1851. The convention of 


1859 


2 is described in the American railroad journal, 25: 17 ff., and in the Commercial 
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The two roads differed widely in their method of financing 
their respective undertakings. Both received aid from the 
states through which they built. Tennessee gave aid impar 
tially to each to the extent of $10,000 for each mile built within 
her boundaries.® Mississippi granted the Mobile and Ohio a 
loan of $200,000,’ and subseribed $600,000 to the New Orleans 
road, to be paid in state bonds.* Alabama loaned the Mobile 
road $400,000,’ and Louisiana subseribed $1,600,000 to the New 
Orleans undertaking.’® Mobile aided her road with a tax levy 
on real estate of two per cent for five years" and New Orleans 
granted aid to her road in the form of city bonds to the amount 
of $2,000,000.*? 

The laws of Mississippi, Tennessee, and Louisiana permitted 
county subscription and the Mobile and Ohio exploited these to 
the fullest, while New Orleans almost entirely neglected not 
only county but even individual subseriptions.** It was a neces 
sity then for the New Orleans road to build on credit and to 
begin with the selling of state and municipal bonds. On the 
other hand, the Mobile and Ohio from the beginning relied upon 
local subscriptions to pay the expense of grading and attempted 
to secure iron and equipment by loans secured by its land grant 
In the first part of this program it was eminently successful, 
but in the borrowing of money it met with many difficulties. 

In July, 1853, Sidney Smith, president of the Mobile and 
Ohio, and James Robb, president of the New Orleans, Jackson, 
and Great Northern, were in London in an attempt to borrow 
money, Smith on Mobile and Ohio bonds secured by a mortgage 





Bulletin (New Orleans), January 7, 1852. The charter of the New Orleans road 
not directly specify that Nashville should be its northern terminal. 

6 Mobile Daily Advertiser, February 15, 1854. This aid was in the form of six 
per cent bonds. 

7 Ibid., January 29, 1857. 

8 Commercial Bulletin, April 17, 1854. 

9 Mobile Daily Advertiser, June 8, 1856. 

10 Commercial Bulletin, April 17, 1854. 

11 Mobile Daily Advertiser, February 15, 1852. This took the place of an earlier 
grant of $300,000. 

12 Commercial Bulletin, April 17, 1854. This was a change from a tax levy 
one-half of one per cent for six years granted in June, 1852. 

13 American railroad journal, 30: 193. The report of the directors in 1857 gav 
the capital of the New Orleans company as $4,070,325, all of which was in bonds 
except $155,000. 
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land, and Robb by a sale of state bonds. Neither was sue 
ssful."* The unsettled conditions in Europe due to bad crops 
id the approach of the Crimean war made capitalists wary. 
Nor had London forgotten a former repudiation of debts by 
\lississippi. It seems, furthermore, that the two roads check 
nated each other by spreading unfriendly rumors of each 
other’s insolvency. In 1854 the London capitalists were again 
approached, but with little better success. After the Crimean 
var both roads were more successful with their borrowing pro 
crams. 

By 1856 the Mobile and Ohio was in debt $1,500,000 and its 
mly resourees were unsold bonds.** The prospects of insol 
veney forced it into an issue of income bonds and the sale of its 
land at auction. The land sales did not prosper but London 
capitalists loosed their purse strings and enough money was 
secured to finish the road.** By April, 1856, the New Orleans, 
Jackson, and Great Northern had succeeded in selling its state 
bonds, but the city bonds remained unsold, as did an issue of 
mortgage bonds.*’ It was the mortgage bonds, however, that 
ultimately proved the road’s salvation and gave the 
necessary to finish the project." 

The Mobile and Ohio built from the south until it reached 
Macon, Alabama, on July 4, 1856.’° There the northern ter 
ninal rested for a year while the company was torn with dissen 
sions and distracted by a dispute with Alabama.*® The time was 


money 


Mobile Daily Advertiser, March 7, 1854; Commercial Bulletin, September 12, 
Mobile Daily Advertiser, February 24, 1857. 

* The financial details of the Mobile and Ohio are set forth in the annual reports 

the meetings of stockholders, invariably held in the last week of February. These 

ports are given in full in the Mobile Daily Advertiser of each year. The 


bonds 
f the Mobile and Ohio were commonly negotiated as low as 80. When the 


» road was 
ctically finished there remained eleven million acres of land unsold. See the 
erican railroad journal, 33: 263. 
* Daily Picayune (New Orleans), April 29, 1856. The state bonds were sold at 
from 92 to 95, and loans were secured on city bonds at from 50 to 75. 
8In the fall of 1856, James Robb, the former president, took $500,000 worth of 
ese bonds at 92 (Daily Picayune, September 23, 1856), and $633,000 worth were 
1 in England at 98%. American railroad journal, 30: 193. In 1857, $85 
worth were sold, some of them as low as 75. In 
mmercial Bulletin, April 10-14, 1858. 


*Mobile Daily Advertiser, July 6, 1856. 


3,000 


1858 $500,000 were protested. 
{ 


The $400,000 loan of Alabama to the company had been in depreciated bank 
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utilized by building on the northern end. Building was coy 
tinued north from Jackson, Tennessee, and south from Colum 
bus, Kentucky, and the two points were joined by 1859, while 
the terminal of the southern division had crept north three 
hundred miles from Mobile.*' It took two years to bridge the 
hundred-mile gap in northern Mississippi and southern Ten 
nessee and the road was finished by April 22, 1861.77) The Ney 
Orleans road was having its difficulties and heartburnings at 
the same time. Originally the road had intended to build to 
Nashville as its northern terminal, but the action of Monroe 
county, Mississippi, in withdrawing its subscription and the fail- 
ure to secure individual subscriptions caused a change of plan.’ 
The Mississippi Central was already organized to build from 
Canton to a junction with the Memphis and Charleston at La 
Grange, and the New Orleans company secured possession of 
this road and fixed upon Jackson, Tennessee, on the Mobile and 
Ohio as its northern terminal. A short road building between 
Canton and Jackson was also merged in the New Orleans enter- 
prise. The Canton-Jackson section was finished first, in June, 
1856.** It was not until April, 1858, that the road from New 
Orleans reached Jackson, at which time the Central had finished 
its Tennessee portion and only eighty-eight miles in northern 
notes on which the company lost over $10,000. When the loan matured in 1856 the 
company asked an extension of time, which was granted by the legislature over the 
governor’s veto. The governor, in arranging terms of extension demanded personal 
security for the entire loan, mortgage bonds to the amount of $600,000, and an 
agreement on the part of the company to waive its right to recover by reason of the 
illegitimate character of the bills. Upon a refusal, he advertised the bonds for sale, 
the company secured an injunction, and the case was carried to the supreme court 
of the United States. It was decided against the company, but a compromise was 
arranged in 1857, allowing repayment in installments beginning in 1860. See the 
Mobile Daily Advertiser, June 8, 1856, February 2, 1859. The dissensions in the 
company were partly due to dissatisfaction with the failure to borrow money, with 
the action of the president in using Tennessee bonds for building in Mississippi, and 
with the engineer for preémpting land for personal use along the right of way. Pres 
ident, direetors, and engineer were all changed in 1856. Jbid., January 4, 1857. 
21 [bid., February 23, 1859. 
22 American railroad journal, 34: 393. 


23 The three counties of Monroe, Oktibbeha, and Attala had subscribed respectively 
$460,000, $50,000, and $72,000 to the Canton-Tuseumbia road. When this was 
merged in the New Orleans, Jackson, and Great Northern, they protested their sub 
scriptions and the courts upheld them. See the Commercial Bulletin, April 17, 1554, 
and the Mobile Daily Advertiser, February 2, 1855. 

24 Daily Picayune, June 1, 1856. 
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ssissippi remained unfinished.** The gap was bridged in 
January, 1860, and New Orleans had direct connection with 
(Columbus, Kentucky, one year before Mobile did. New Orleans, 
vhich started two years later and built almost entirely on bor 
owed money, had won the contest. Sometimes, at least, the 
race is to the swift and the battle to the strong! 

While public attention was concentrated on the spectacular 
eontest of Mobile and New Orleans, the east-and-west roads 
were extending their lines. There were three of these projects, 
all inherited from the previous decade: the Southern from Vicks 
burg to Montgomery, the Memphis and Charleston from Mem 
phis to Chattanooga, and the Nashville and Chattanooga. The 
Southern was already in operation to Jackson and succeeded 
before the end of the decade in crossing Mississippi and enter- 
ing Alabama for thirty miles. It lacked sixty miles of com 
pletion.” The Memphis and Charleston, the patriarch of 
southern railroads, began the decade with a line of forty-five 
miles around Muscle Shoals and a grade from Memphis to La 
Grange.** It acquired a new charter in 1850, received aid from 
Tennessee, Charleston, New Orleans, and Philadelphia, and 
opened its entire line on April 1, 1857.** Thus came to realiza- 
tion a dream of Calhoun’s of twenty-five years before. The 
Nashville and Chattanooga road had been chartered in 1845. 
Aided by the Nashville, Tennessee, and Charleston, it advanced 

Robb resigned the presidency in 1854, after his failure to market the bonds in 
England and when New Orleans changed her tax levy to bonds. He left the 
directorate in 1855 and, deprived of his powerful financial backing, the road build 
ng remained at a standstill for a year. In 1856 Robb returned to the directorate 
and by a reckless sacrifice of mortgage bonds completed the road to Jackson. The 


controversy between the Robb and anti-Robb factions was acrimonious in the ex 
treme and is set forth in a maze of charges, counter charges, ‘‘ letters to the public,’’ 
and ‘‘appeals to the people’’ in the Daily Picayune and the Commercial Bulletin 
throughout 1856. The failure of the company to build to Nashville was another 
ground of dispute. 

26 American railroad journal, 34: 4. 

’ The state of Tennessee was joint owner of the La Grange and Memphis and 
the Memphis and Charleston bought its claims for $15,000. It paid $75,000 for the 
Tennessee Valley road around the Shoals. See the American railroad journal, 
4: 307. This road had been in litigation after the panic of 1837, had been operated 
on lease, had been sold by court order in 1847, had been given a new charter in 1848, 

id been renamed the Tennessee Valley, and had been sold to the Memphis and 
Charleston in 1851. JIJbid., 25: 491. 
28 Tbid., 25: 427; 33: 626. 
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rapidly and was finished in 1854.*° Meanwhile, in east Tennessee 
three companies were at work connecting Dalton, Georgia, with 
Bristol, Virginia. The East Tennessee and Georgia, chartered in 
1848, connected Dalton with Knoxville on July 4, 1855,*° the Vir 
ginia and East Tennessee completed to Bristol from Lynchburg 
in December, 1856," and the East Tennessee and Virginia, char 
tered in 1849, opened its line from Bristol to Knoxville in May, 
1858.*° In 1859 a short road from Chattanooga to Cleveland on 
the East Tennessee and Georgia line cut off the detour throug; 
Dalton and gave Chattanooga a direct line to Richmond.** 

Of the southwestern railroads built in the period 1850-1860, 
the Louisville and Nashville was in a class apart. It was the 
pariah of southern railroads, built for the express purpose of 
diverting trade to the north.) It secured its charters from Ken 
tucky and Tennessee in 1850,** but it was three years before 
even a contract was made for grading.* The cause of the delay 
was the inability of the company to determine its route, an 
inability occasioned by the precocious action of certain Ken 
tucky counties in delaying their subscriptions or refusing them 
altogether.*® The contractors delayed with the grading so long 
that they were finally induced to surrender their contract in 
1855.*" 

The finances of the Louisville and Nashville, like those of the 
Mobile and the New Orleans roads, proved very recalcitrant to 
manage. The company received the usual state aid of $10,000 
a mile from Tennessee and the bonds of the city of Louisville 


29 Charleston subscribed $500,000 and Nashville and Tennessee subscribed equa! 
amounts. 

30 This road was the successor of the old Hiwassee road chartered in 1836, whir 
had graded sixty-six miles at a cost of $900,000. Duff Green had the contract for 
grading the remainder, but sold out to the new company. American railroad journal, 
28: 250, 451. 

31 [bid., 30: 153. 

32 Ibid., 32: 187. 

33 Ibid., 32: 475. 

34 Acts of the general assembly of Kentucky, March 5, 1850. The Tennessee c! 
ter provided that the road must go through Gallatin and that of the ten directors at 
least two must be from Tennessee. 

35 Louisville Daily Democrat, April 14, 1853. 

36 The final course of the road was determined more by financial and political rea 
sons than topographical ones. Delay was caused too by the insistence of Nashvill 
that the road be built from the Neshville end. Louisville Daily Courier, January ©, 
1854. 

87 Louisville Daily Democrat, January 13, 1855. 
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yr $2,000,000.** Private subscriptions reached a total of nearly 

million and county subscriptions amounted to a grant of over 

million in bonds.* Notwithstanding this, the road made the 
mistake of issuing mortgage bonds even before the road was be 

in. It tried unsuccessfully to market these in England in 1852 
and 1855, its failure being due to the same conditions which 
caused the failure of the Mobile and the New Orleans attempts.” 
In all $2,000,000 in mortgage bonds were issued and after the 
(Crimean war they were all sold.” 

The failure to market the bonds and the slowness in getting 
the road started made the counties and individuals reluctant to 
pay their subscriptions. The consequence was that in the sum- 
mer of 1854 all work was suspended on the road and was not 
resumed for almost a year. By October, 1856, only thirty miles 
were in operation and two years later the total mileage was less 
than sixty.“ But James Guthrie, upon retiring from the treas- 
ury in 1857, made his influence felt in the directorate, forced the 
sale of the bonds, hurried on the construction from Nashville, 
Bowling Green, and Louisville, and as president opened the 
entire line on November 1, 1859.*° From Bowling Green a 
branch line ran through Clarksville, Tennessee, to Memphis. 


8 Louisville subscribed $1,000,000 in 1851 and another million in 1855. Louis 

Daily Journal, January 19, 1855. These bonds found a ready market. The 
iisville and Nashville took over the Edgefield road from Nashville and so by a 
ecies of financial legerdemain received state aid of $20,000 a mile. 

’The annual report of the president and directors in October, 1854, gives the 
unt of the county subscriptions both in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

40 The premature issue of mortgage bonds was practically forced on the company 
he chief engineer was in England seeking contractors when, finding a group of Lon- 
n capitalists inclined to invest, he closed with them on his own responsibility for 

500,000 of mortgage bonds to be delivered on July 1, 1853. The company was 

ible to get the bonds ready in time and defaulted on delivery. The Crimean war 
for two years made the capitalists refuse further opportunities of investment in 
lisville and Nashville bonds. Annual report of president and directors of Louis 
e and Nashville, 1854 and 1855. 

41 Secretary’s statement, ibid., 1860. 

42 The company had hurried into a contract with Morton, Seymour, and com 
pany so as to have some work done as a basis for mortgage bonds in 1853. It sub 
sequently transpired that the chief engineer was a silent partner in the firm. Rely 
ng on the expected sale of mortgage bonds to keep the work going, the company 
made the mistake of scattering its workmen along the entire right of way instead 

f concentrating their efforts. Louisville Daily Courier, January 15, 1857. 

43 Annual report, 1860. Guthrie was to Louisville what Robb was to New 
Orleans and Gadsden to Charleston. As president of the Louisville and Nashville 


} 


during the civil war, his loyalty and exertions did much for the union cause. 
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The labor used in building the southern railroads in the fift; 
was mostly slave, though Irish immigrants were used to a cor, 
siderable extent, especially in Kentucky and Tennessee.** Som, 
times the slaves were owned by the railroad companies, but ¢! 
usual practice was to hire them from the planters and wo) 
them under the contract system. Quite often the planters pe: 
sonally graded the roads through their plantations, working 
their slaves under their own direction. In any ease the pric 
of slave labor depended on the price of cotton, for very obvious 
reasons.” Since the slave owners made the individual and cow 
ty subscriptions on which the roads of this period so large; 
depended, it followed that much of the expense of construction 
was largely a matter of bookkeeping. From the point of finance 
there can be little doubt that much of the south’s success i: 
railroad construction during this period was due to the use of 
slave labor. Nor was construction ever held up by strikes as 
was the case in the north. 

The iron for the roads was obtained almost entirely from 
England. This, no doubt, was partly due to the fact that the 
bonds were chiefly sold there, but the consensus of opinion was 
that English rails, even after the tariff and the cost of ship 
ment were paid, were much cheaper than American, as well as 
of better material. The iron was shipped directly to the south 
ern ports of Mobile and New Orleans and thence was taken by 
railroad to the regions to be served. On the other hand, coaches 
and locomotives were American built, and came from the north 
or from the newly established factories in Richmond. Various 
attempts were made by the southern railroads to stimulate 
home production of rails and other equipment, but they were 
attended with very poor results.*’ 

44 The best summing up for the case of slave labor on railroads is in De B 
review, 19: 728. 

45 It was, of course, not unusual for the planters to hire out their slaves befor 
this time. In 1853 the Central of Georgia was hiring slaves for $12.50 per mont 
and in the same year the Nashville and Chattanooga expended $6,051.25 in slav 
purchases, American railroad journal, 26: 733. The Irish laborers were generally 


brought down from the northern cities in contract gangs. 

46 Ibid., 26: 401. 

47 The New Orleans road got its iron from England, its locomotives from Philade! 
phia, and its coaches from Madison, Indiana. Ibid., 30: 194. The Memphis and 
Charleston built its coaches at Memphis. Jbid., 24: 712. The Virginia and 
East Tennessee roads bought all of their equipment except rails at Lynchburg and 
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The southern roads were all heavily in debt when they were 
finished and with hardly an exception their stock and bonds were 
quoted far below par. Most of these bonds were held in Eng 
land. It would be interesting to know how much this fact in 
fluenced English capitalists’ sympathy for the south during the 
civil war. The leaders of the confederacy were quite commonly 
railroad men, notably Judah P. Benjamin, who was a director 
of the New Orleans road. John Slidell was constantly in Eng- 
land during the fifties selling railroad bonds for the New Orleans 
road.** 

The intervention of secession prevented the railroads from 
exerting their effects on southern industrial development. 
Whether New Orleans could have kept her primacy, or whether 
Charleston, Mobile, or the northern ports would have taken her 
trade will have to remain an unsettled question. Indeed, the 
southern roads had checkmated each other and it is not alto- 
gether clear that they had not checkmated the northern roads 
as well. It is idle to speculate on might-have-beens, but it ap 
pears to a student of southern life during this period that, but 
for the civil war, the south in 1860 would have entered on a 


phase of development radically different from anything she 
had previously known. There were clear signs of growth of 
factories, of development of cities, of diversified industries, of 
disintegration of plantations, and of emancipation of slaves. 
R. S. Correrri. 


Universtry or LovuisviLLe 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Richmond. The Virginia road tried the experiment of making its own rails, but 
failed. There were shops of small capacity in Montgomery and Nashville. Jbid., 
26: 542. The Louisville and Nashville built its own coaches, but secured locomo 
tives from Wheeling. 

48 The following table shows the condition of the roads in 1861: 

Capital Stock 
Debt Value (paid in) 

I $5,500,000 7,853,467 3,481,791 
Louisville and Nashville__...._..________.. $2,500,000 3,580,826 2,151,530 
New Orleans and Jackson________________ $3,000,000 5,639,562 4,437,990 

The panie of 1857 which sent so many northern roads into the hands of receivers 
seems to have had no effect on the southern roads. Neither in the annual reports 
of the companies nor in the newspapers is there any complaint of financial depression 
at this time. The Crimean war more than anything else interfered with the financial 
plans of the southern roads. 1853, 1854 and 1855 were the lean years for southern 
financiers. Borrowing was comparatively easy during the remainder of the decade. 














THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF FRONTIER 
POPULISM 


[. Tue Boom Periop 

‘‘It is a peculiar fact that in spite of the great increase 
population of continental United States from 1890 to 1900 the 
unsettled area has also increased, principally in the Western 
States. . . . Extensive, but sparsely settled areas in the 
western part of Kansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota show a 
decline in population.’ In these two sentences one chapter of 
man’s conquest of the American continent is told. It is not a 
cheerful chapter. It is a story of temporary defeat at the hands 
of nature, of broken fortunes and disappointed hopes. It is a 
story, too, of the growing bitterness and discontent of men who, 
year after year, saw the fruits of their labors swept from them. 
And, finally, it is the story of a blind, frantic, and often foolish 
search for a way of escape from the certain destruction which 
seemed to be upon them. 

The period of depression which followed the panic of 1873 
served to call the attention of the discontented once more to 
the millions of acres of land available for settlement in the west. 
The west needed the population which the panic had made use 
less and burdensome to the east. The railroads which had built 
out across the uninhabited prairies were eager for the coming 
of settlers whose crops would pay freight rates which could be 
translated into dividends. The speculators were dependent 
upon the coming of these same settlers for the transformation 
of acres of buffalo grass into town lots which would multiply 
their small investments many times. To the widely scattered 
inhabitants of the prairies new settlers implied neighbors, better 
roads, more schools, good government, and many other things 
which would be possible with a larger population to share the 
burden of taxation. 


1 Twelfth census of the United States, 1900, supplementary analysis and deriva 
tive tables, 44. 
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The universal desire of the west for increased population 
resulted in an advertising campaign of enormous proportions 
for the purpose of attracting settlers. The greater part of this 
work was done by the railroads. The Union Pacific, the St. 
Paul, the Northwestern, the Burlington, the Santa Fe, the Mis- 
souri Pacific, and many smaller roads devoted thousands of 
dollars to the work of enticing settlers into Kansas, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota. 

The Santa Fe advertised 2,500,000 acres of land in south- 
western Kansas —‘‘the best thing in the west.’’ The induce- 
ments in this region were declared to be greater than those 
offered anywhere else in America. It was easily possible to 
clear $11,000 in two years preparing Texas cattle for the market. 
acts and figures were given to make the statement more con- 
vineing to the unwary. ‘‘Take 1,000 Texas yearlings bought 
September 15th at Dodge City for $8,000, keep them two years 
and sell at a corresponding date; these three year olds should 
weigh . . . 925 pounds and at the lowest estimate should 
bring 3¢ per pound, $27.75, at Kansas City. The freight per 
head would be $2, commission for selling 50c, yardage 20c, or 
a total expense of $2.75, leaving the net receipts $25 per head. 
The loss by death per annum at2% . . . deducted from the 
whole would leave 960 at $25 per head, $24,000. The expense 
would be $5,000 which added to the $8,000 paid for the cattle 
would make a grand total investment of $13,000, leaving a clear 
profit of $11,000 or 44° per annum for the two years of opera- 
tion.’” . 

All the roads offered lands at low prices and on easy terms. 
The Kansas Pacific refunded a percentage of passage money to 
foreigners who purchased lands.’ The Union Pacific offered 
eleven years’ credit. One-tenth of the purchase price was to 
be paid at the time of sale; deferred payments bore interest 
charges of seven per cent, but for the first three years the pur- 
chaser was required to pay interest only. If the land was pur- 
chased on six years’ credit, a ten per cent reduction was made 
in the price and one-fifth of the price was due at the time of 


2 The old and the new southwest Kansas, as it was, as it is, as it will be, published 
by the Santa Fe railroad (Chicago, 1878), 16. 
3 Kansas, published by the Kansas Pacific railroad (Dundee, Scotland, 1870). 
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sale. For cash a twenty-five per cent discount was made from 
the price of the land.‘ 

Nebraska was the field to which the Burlington and the Union 
Pacific devoted their best efforts. The land department of the 
Union Pacific published, in a pamphlet issued in 1883, what 
purported to be the actual experiences of settlers in Nebraska. 
F. J. Trayer had reached the state in 1872 with just eleven cents: 
in 1883 he had 1,040 acres of land, 225 head of eattle, and a full 
stock of machinery. H. B. Nicodemus, who had failed as a 
merchant in Philadelphia in 1874, had redeemed his fallen for- 
tunes in Nebraska. In 1883 he had 1,550 aeres of land, cattle 
and horses worth $9,000, and hogs valued at $4,500. D. Ayle 
shire arrived in the state with nothing in 1877. At the end of 
six years he had a farm worth $3,000, live stock valued at $2,300, 
and $700 in the bank.° A Burlington publication presented this 
enticing picture to the farmer: ‘‘No country affords such eas) 
farming as this. Mud, slush, roots, stumps, stones, foul grass 
and other sources of tribulation to the eastern farmer are almost 
unknown here. The seasons of plowing, seeding, cultivation, 
and harvest are long and friendly, the soil . . . is never too 
wet or too dry for cultivation. A man with a single team will 
cultivate one hundred acres of wheat much more easily than his 
eastern friend cultivates forty acres.’” 

The Dakota boom was for the most part due to the efforts of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul. ‘‘Dakota the land of 
promise,’’ was its slogan. The descriptions justify the title. 
‘‘There is no cereal, vegetable or flower grown in this latitude 
in the United States which will not grow in South Dakota. 

Nowhere on the continent is there a more healthful 
climate. . . . Many persons have come here as a last resort 
and instead of dying have become well and strong.’ This 
road maintained an elaborate system of foreign agents, having 
a general immigration agent at Liverpool with assistants in all 
the principal European countries to spread information about 


4 Kansas, published by the Union Pacific railroad (1872), 47. 

5 Nebraska and its settlers, published by the Union Pacific railroad (1883), 7. 

® Nebraska and the B and M railroad lands, published by the Burlington and 
Missouri railroad (1880). 

7 More facts about South Dakota, published by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St 
Paul railroad (Milwaukee, 1892), 13 
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Dakota. Emigrants were given every possible assistance. 


They were carefully guided, guarded from the agents of rival 
‘companies, and passed from the hands of the European agent 
to the New York agent, from the New York agent to the Chicago 
vent, and by this agent were consigned to the local agents for 
distribution.*® 

While the boom was for the most part the work of the rail- 
roads, there were other agencies at work to lure settlers into 
the west. Each state had its immigration board,’ many counties 
had immigration commissioners,’® and towns and cities through 
chambers of commerce, real estate boards, and similar organiza- 
tions were industriously presenting the claims of their partic- 
ular loealities. The methods of these agents differed little from 
those of the railroads. They sent out maps and pamphlets. 
They printed literature in English, German, and Norwegian. 
They told the usual story of free land, mammoth crops, and an 
easy road to fortune. They pointed to a refuge from the dis- 
comforts of poverty’ and from political oppression.’* They 
sometimes offered special inducements to settlers, especially to 
manufacturers who could bring employees and establish plants 
in cities.”* 

The most important result of this advertising was an enor- 
mous increase in migration to the west. Newspaper accounts 
of the situation seem extravagant. ‘‘A territory which five 
years ago was a desolate waste inhabited only by the cowboy 
and his accompanying herds is now the peaceful home of tens 
of thousands of contented and happy farmers,’’ boasted the Aan- 
sas Chronoscope in 1886."* ‘‘A new map must be made every 

8 Dakota, the land of promise: how to go and what to do when you get there, 
published by the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul railroad (Milwaukee, [18821]). 

® Nebraska kept her territorial board, created in 1866. Kansas had such a board 
in 1883 which had been established earlier. Dakota revived in 1881 a board which 
had been abandoned in 1877. 

10 Fred J. Cross, The free lands of Dakota (Yankton, 1876), 2. 

11 Development and record of Beadle county [South Dakota], published by the 
county commissioners (Huron, 1889). ‘‘ Poverty is uncomfortable, and it is to the 
poor that this little work is sent out.’’ 

12 John O’Neill, Nebraska as a home for immigrants, published originally in the 
Irish world and reprinted for circulation. 

18 Watertown, South Dakota, offered one hundred dollars for every man per- 


manently employed. Souvenir of Watertown (Watertown, n. d.), 1. 
'¢ Quoted in the Topeka Mail, October 15, 1886. 
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week to keep up with the growth of towns in Kansas,”’ declared 
the Chicago Tribune eight months later.** | Towns appeared as 
if by magic. ‘‘In the James River valley,’’ wrote a reporter t 
the Chicago Inter Ocean, ‘‘I saw wheat taken from the field jy 
one month and returned the next to see a dozen buildings erected 
and others in the course of construction on a town plot of forty 
acres.’”* In September, 1880, the first load of lumber was 
hauled to the site of Hillsboro, Traill county, Dakota territor 
In November the town contained three hundred residences, 
schoolhouse, a church, two elevators, and a bank, besides other 
business houses.” Extravagant though the newspaper accounts 
seem, they are shown by statistics to have a large measure ot 
truth. In 1880 the population of Kansas was 996,096. In 1887 
it was 1,518,552, an increase of 552,456. The population of 
Nebraska showed an increase of more than 600,000 between 1880 
and 1890 and in Dakota the increase was 230,540." 

Some idea of the rapid spread of this population may be 
gained from the record of the creation of counties in Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Dakota in this period. The Kansas legislature 
provided for the organization of four counties in 1885, eleven in 
1886, five in 1887, and three in 1888.” Nebraska organized 
twenty-two counties between 1881 and 1888 and the legislatur 
of Dakota territory created twenty-five new counties in the year 
1883.74 

The second important result of the advertising which the 
western states received was the rush of eastern capital into this 
region. With the return of prosperity after the panic of 1875 
the supply of money in the east once more became equal to tli 
demand and interest rates declined. Eastern capitalists seck 
ing greater returns upon their investments found a fertile field 
in the west, where there was a crying need for money. Ever) 
new farmer required money to stock his farm and put in his 
crops. Every new county must have a courthouse and a jail. 

15 May 15, 1887. 

16 Quoted in the Kansas Capital (Topeka), December 14, 1887. 

17 Dakotaian, November 15, 1881. 

18 Eleventh census of the United States, 1890, population, vol. 15, part 1, p 
Biennial report of the Kansas state board of agriculture, 1888-1889, p. 508. 

19 Eleventh census of the United States, 1890, population, vol. 15, part 1, p. 2. 


20 Governor’s message, in Kansas executive documents, 1888, p. 5. 
21 Dakotaian, February 24, 1883. 
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Every new school district must have a new schoolhouse and the 
old districts must have larger schools to accommodate the in- 
creased population. Cities must have sewers, paved streets, 
water plants, and electric plants. There must be roads and 
bridges and, above all, there must be railroads over which the 
ever-increasing harvests might find their way to the eastern 
markets. It was to meet these needs that eastern capital turned 
to the three most productive lines of investment — mortgages, 
municipal bonds, and railroad securities. 

Mortgages offered a field for the small investor. They could 
be had in small amounts and the interest rates were high, from 
six to ten per cent on real estate and from ten to eighteen per 
cent on chattel mortgages. Into this field the eastern people 
with small means poured their scanty savings. Massachusetts 
loans to western farmers amounted to eight or twelve million 
dollars annually.*7 New Hampshire had $25,000,000 invested in 
western mortgages in 1889.7 Eastern states found it necessary 
to pass laws for the examining and licensing of western invest- 
ment companies in order to protect individuals who were being 
induced to withdraw their deposits from savings banks and in- 
vest them in western securities.* In spite of these precautions 
much eastern money found its way to the west. Competition 
existed not between borrowers but between lenders. ‘‘I found 
drafts, money orders, and currency heaped on my desk every 
morning,’’ said the secretary of a western loan company. ‘‘] 
could not loan the money as fast as it came in.’”® The manager 
of another company stated that ‘‘during many months of 1886 
and 1887 we were unable to get enough mortgages for the people 
of the East who wished to invest in that kind of security. My 
desk was piled high every morning with hundreds of letters 
each enclosing a draft and asking me to send a farm mortgage 
from Kansas or Nebraska.’’ * 

22 E. M. McPherson, Massachusetts commissioner of investments, mortgages, and 
corporations, quoted in the Chicago Tribune, January 18, 1889. 


23 Chicago Tribune, January 18, 1889, quoting an eastern banker. 

24 Report of the New Hampshire bank commissioner, quoted ibid., September 10, 
1888, 

25 Quoted in Charles M. Harger, ‘‘The farm mortgage of to-day,’’ in Review cf 
reviews, 33: 572. 

26 Charles M. Harger, ‘‘ New era in the middle west,’’ in Harper’s new monthly 
magazine, 97: 277. 
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Larger investors found a place for their capital in muni: 
ipal bonds. The ease with which bonds could be sold and tly 
firm conviction that the increase in population would mak: 
payment easy led western municipalities to issue bonds free) 
On July 1, 1886, the total municipal indebtedness of Kansas 
$15,951,929.36. Two years later it was $31,107,646.90. In 18s] 
the tax levy for interest charges in the various counties of 
Dakota was two mills on the dollar. In 1890 interest on bonds 
and sinking fund charges required a levy of five mills upon every 
dollar of taxable property.” 

But the building of railroads in the west offered the largest 
field for investment. The greatest need of the newly settled 
country was adequate railroad facilities. Every county felt 
that a railroad would secure its permanent prosperity and thie 
larger the number of railroads, the greater the assurance of 
prosperity. Confidence was high, money was easy to obtain, and 
the west entered upon such an orgy of railroad building as the 
world had never seen before. Old companies extended their 
lines. New companies were organized. Within six weeks in 
the spring of 1887 the Northwestern railroader recorded the in- 
corporation of sixteen new railroad companies and the letting 
of contracts for work on thirteen new branches of old roads.” 
Kansas more than doubled her railroad mileage between 1880 
and 1887. That of Nebraska was quadrupled and Dakota had 
eleven times the mileage in 1890 which she had in 1880.” 

It is impossible to obtain any reliable figures for the amount 
of capital invested in the railroads. The guesses range all the 
way from that of Jerry Simpson that $10,000 would construct 
a mile of railroad, to that of the Missouri railroad commission 
that $48,000 was necessary to construct that amount of track. 
The investment indicated by stocks and bonds upon which the 
railroads strove to pay dividends and interest was very large. 

27 Governor’s message, in Kansas executive documents, 1888, p. 11; Report of th 
state auditor of South Dakota, 1896, p. 229. 

28 Dakotaian, May 18, 1887. 

20 Henry V. Poor, Manual of the railroads of the United States, 1890 (New York, 
n. d.), vi. The actual increase was: Kansas, 3,102 to 8,810 miles; Nebraska, 1,634 
to 5,407 miles; Dakota, 399 to 4,726 miles. 


30 Thomas L. Greene, ‘‘ Railroad stock-watering,’’ in Political science quarterly, 
6:477. 


31 Annual report of the Missouri railroad commission, 1890, p. xx. 
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in Kansas the average investment was $40,013.92 for each mile 
of track.*? Of this sum $21,674.37 was bonded debt.** Nebraska 
‘ailroads had issued stock and had sold bonds to the amount of 
50,416 for every mile of track in the state."* 

\luch of the eastern capital invested in western railroads was 

vested indirectly through the purchase of municipal bonds. 
Counties, cities, towns, and townships contributed liberally to 
defray the cost of constructing railroads within their boundaries. 
It was estimated that eighty per cent of the municipal debt of 
Kansas in 1888 had been contracted to aid railroads.** In addi- 
tion to this the state had donated 500,000 acres of land to roads 
within the state.“° When a new railroad was projected the 
promoters approached the municipalities along several pros- 
pective routes and sought financial aid. They rarely failed to 
secure it. Mitchell county, Kansas, voted $180,000 in bonds to 
secure the route of the Santa Fe through the county.*’ The 
Rock Island secured $95,000 from the various townships through 
which it passed in Jewel county.** 

In addition to increasing the population and encouraging the 
investment of eastern capital, the advertising which the west 
received developed a mania for speculation which seemed to 
seize upon everybody directly or indirectly connected with the 
west. Eastern investors lent money to borrowers whom they 
did not know and took as security mortgages on land which they 
had never seen. Immigrants bought land on credit and bor- 
rowed money to put in their crops, trusting to be able to pay 
if crops were good. The prosperity of the period was a pros- 
perity based upon credit. 

The most spectacular form of speculation was that in real 
estate in western towns. The booms of Kansas and Nebras- 
ka towns were famous. Some event would inspire the inhabi- 

2 Sixth biennial report of the Kansas state board of agriculture, 1887-1888 (To- 
peka, 1889), part 2, p. 154. 

} Eighth annual report of the [Kansas] board of railroad commissioners, 1890 
(Topeka, 1890), xx. 

34 Report of the Nebraska board of transportation, 1890, p. 22. 

* Governor’s message, in Kansas executive documents, 1888, p. 6 

36 Eighth annual report of the [Kansas] board of railroad commissioners, 1890, 

1X, 


* Atchison Weekly Champion, May 14, 1887. 
88 Ibid., April 9, 1887. 
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tants of a town with the conviction that real estate was soon to 
increase enormously in value. At once everybody wished to buy 
town lots. Land prices were inflated. Real estate transfers 
multiplied. Farms were platted and sold at enormous prices. 
For a few weeks or months the madness mounted. Then 
subsided, sometimes suddenly, sometimes gradually, leaving 
thousands of sadder, if not wiser, people burdened with debt for 
property which they had bought at many times its actual value. 

The year 1887 was a favorable one for town booms in the west. 
In that year Omaha, Kansas City, Atchison, Topeka, and 
Wichita all suffered attacks of the fever. Real estate transfers 
in Kansas City in the month of April amounted to $13,000,000 
a sum equal to the sales of the entire year of 1885.°° In Omaha 
in midsummer new subdivisions were being opened to the ac 
companiment of brass bands, flaming advertisements, and eager 
crowds of purchasers. Land three miles from the center of 
town found purchasers at $5,000 per acre and land seven miles 
out was valued at $1,500. In October the market was practically 
dead.*° 

In Topeka, in October, 1886, real estate transfers amounting 
to $125,000 were record-breaking, but during the first week of 
March, 1887, sales amounted to $600,000 and during the last week 
of the same month the transfers of a single day totaled 
$272,644. The Wichita boom, from January to May, 18%7, 
brought thirty thousand people to the city and the real estate 
transfers for the five months amounted to $34,893,565. Only 
one city in the United States besides New York showed transfers 
of a larger amount in the same period.” Forty-two sections of 
land were platted and sold. The end of the madness is seen 
in the sareastic question of a newspaper in a rival city on May 
7,1887: ‘*What is the matter with Wichita? Real estate trans- 
fers take only half a column in place of two and a half.’’* 

The booms in the larger cities attracted most attention, but 
the same drama on a smaller scale was being enacted in hun- 
dreds of towns and villages all over Kansas and Nebraska. At 


39 Chicago Tribune, May 13, 1887. 
40 Jbid., October 21, 1887. 

41 Topeka Mail, May 13, 1887. 

42 Chicago Tribune, July 22, 1891. 
43 Atchison Weekly Champion. 
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Clifton, Kansas, land which had been regarded as worthless sold 
for $6,000 per quarter section.** Near Concordia a village 
chureh bought fifteen acres of ground for $9,000, platted it and 
sold it for $20,000, and used the profits to build a new church. 
Many towns which were established in Kansas in this period 
have now disappeared. 

The competition between investors made the practice of much 
fraud possible. Securities which could not have been sold in 
ordinary times found a ready market. Bonds of Capitola town- 
ship, Spink county, Dakota, were sold in this period and changed 
hands many times in eastern markets before it was discovered 
that no such township existed.** A group of speculators per- 
fected a fraudulent organization for Douglas county, Dakota, 
and sold $30,000 in worthless bonds before the fraud was dis- 
covered.” Trusting investors bought from real estate dealers 
farms which proved to be sand and swamps. Corner lots for 
sale in the heart of the business district of Omaha proved upon 
investigation to be located eleven miles from the center of the 
city and some of the suburban property was forty miles away.“ 
Booms were advertised where none existed, as the reporter sent 
to write up the rush to the Sioux reservation in 1890 discovered. 
The population of Pierre dwindled upon examination from 
eight thousand to fifteen hundred. The hundreds of tents 
and huts in which the expectant settlers lived shrank to four 
frame shanties. The newspaper men of the town frankly as- 
sumed the responsibility for the fraudulent boom, justifying it 
on the ground that ‘‘it helped Pierre to have eastern people 
believe that boomers were coming in on every train.’’* 

The amount of fraud connected with western railroads will 
probably never be known. Roads were forced into the hands 
or receivers, stockholders were defrauded in reorganizations, 
mortgages were foreclosed, and bonds became worthless in some 
mysterious manner which the bewildered investor could never 
understand. Jay Gould’s crafty hand manipulated many west- 


44 Ibid., March 19, 1887. 

45 Ibid., May 28, 1887. 

#6 Dakotaian, March 7, 1888. 

47 Ibid., January 14, 1883. 

48 Ibid., March 7, 1888. 

49 Chicago Tribune, January 30, 1890. 
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ern roads — usually to the discomfiture of stockholders and 
bondholders. 

By 1887 the boom had reached its height. The west was ove: 
populated. Capital had been invested there far beyond thy 
amount upon which immediate return could be expected. Th 
burden of debt, private and public, was heavy. Furthermore, 
eastern capital, suffering from losses due to fraud which was 
becoming more and more common in the west, was growing in 
creasingly distrustful of western investment. All evidence 
pointed to the fact that the day of reckoning was at hand. 


Il. Tuer Coutuapse or THE Boom 


The break which was inevitable in view of conditions in the 
west came in 1887. In Kansas the reaction was sudden and 
violent. In Nebraska and Dakota the disappearance of pros 
perity was more gradual, but in all the states prosperity van- 
ished and did not return for a decade. 

The immediate cause of the collapse of the boom was drought, 
which resulted in widespread crop failure. The western halves 
of Kansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota lie within the semiarid 
belt. In this region rainfall is uncertain and hot winds burn up 
the crops when rainfall is meager. To produce a crop the rain 
fall must be from eighteen to twenty inches, well distributed 
throughout the growing season.”° 

For a series of years before 1887 the annual rainfall 
in this region had averaged 21.63 inches. Fifty per cent ot! 
this amount fell in the crop-growing seasons and, in spite of 
local droughts, harvests were good.*' But in 1887 there began 
a decade of drought. In only two of the ten years from 1857 
to 1897 did the rainfall in these states reach the normal average 
of 21.83 inches established in the preceding years. In five of 
the dry years the rainfall was so far below the average as to pro 
duce almost total crop failure.** In 1887 only half of the corn 
and wheat in Kansas could be harvested.’ In Edmunds county, 

50 Department of agriculture, Yearbook, 1897, p. 124. 

51 Report of the commissioner of agriculture, 1887 (Washington, 1888), 405. 

52 The variation from the normal rainfall in inches was as follows: 1887, -3.07 
1888, -1.93; 1889, no record; 1890, -5.85; 1891, -3.79; 1892, -.70; 1893, -1.80; 1594, 
-8.84; 1895, -2.90; 1896, -.20. Compiled from the Monthly weather review, 1887-1890. 

53 Topeka Mail, August 15, 1887. 
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South Dakota, the wheat crop averaged only 1.72 bushels per 
acre in 1889.°* Settlers who took up claims in Cheyenne county, 
Nebraska, in 1886 harvested no crop until 1893.°° In 1894 sixty- 
one of the ninety-one counties in Nebraska had their harvests 
destroyed. In twenty-six of these counties, composing half of 
the state, the destruction was complete and no harvesting was 
attempted.”® 

The droughts were rendered more destructive by the prev- 
alenece of the hot winds which evaporated with extraordinary 
rapidity the little moisture which the ground contained and then 
withered the crops. Beginning usually in June and lasting 
through September, blowing from sunrise to sunset, day after 
day, week after week, these winds caught the corn crop in the 
critical period when the grains were forming. In a few days 
the plant drooped, the leaves curled and turned yellow, and fields 
which had promised large yields at the end of June were a total 
loss by the middle of July. This happened many times in Kansas 
and Nebraska between 1887 and 1897 and cut the cereal produc- 
tion of these states most cruelly, as the following table will show: 


ANnNvAL Corn Propuction 1n BusHE.s, 1885-1895 °’ 


Nebraska 
129,426,000 


Kansas 
1885 158,390,000 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


126,712,000 

76,547,000 
158,175,000 

55,269,000 
141,893,000 
139,363,000 
145,825,000 
139,456,000 

66,952,000 
204,759,000 


106,129,000 
93,150,000 
144,217,000 
55,310,000 
167,652,000 
70,606,000 
157,145,000 
157,279,000 
13,855,000 
125,685,000 


54 Chicago Tribune, October 22, 1889, quoting a committee seeking aid for the 


county. 


55 Compendium of history, reminiscence, and biography of wesiern 


(Chicago, 1909), 1134. 


56 Report of the Nebraska relief commission (Lincoln, 1894), 6. 
5? This table and the one for wheat production, given below, were compiled from 
The figures for 1891 and 


the annual reports of the department of agriculture. 


1894 were supplied by the state boards. 


Nebraska 
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The wheat crop usually matured before the hot winds began, 
but it suffered from drought and from the attacks of chinch 
bugs, which were especially destructive in the dry years. [; 
Dakota the wheat crop suffered from frost as well as from 
drought.”* 


Annual Wueat Propuction 1x BusHEts, 1885-1895 





Kansas Nebraska Dakota 
1885 11,197,000 19,325,000 27,913,000 
1886 14,556,000 17,229,000 30,704,000 
1887 7,607,000 16,585,000 52,406,000 
1888 15,960,000 14,508,000 38,036,000 
1889 28,195,000 29,121,000 40,411,000 
1890 54,866,000 18,680,000 29,714,000 
1891 21,170,000 18,356,000 no record 
1892 70,831,000 15,670,000 31,767,000 
1893 23,251,000 10,687,000 20,521,000 
1894 28,175,000 17,605,000 no record 
1895 22,919,000 14,787,000 29,261,000 


The farmer’s distress was aggravated by the fact that from 
1880 to 1895 the price of farm products steadily declined. Corn 
which sold for sixty-three cents a bushel in 1881 was selling for 
twenty-eight cents nine years later. Wheat sold for $1.19 in 
1881, but by 1894 the price had dropped to forty-nine cents a 
bushel. Nor did crop failures bring any relief in the shape of 
high prices, for other states were producing bountifully in the 
same years in which crops failed in Kansas and Nebraska. Sel- 
dom did the market price of grain equal the cost of production. 
As early as 1884 Dakota farmers were complaining that the 
price of wheat was twenty per cent below the cost.°° 

In 1893 the department of agriculture made a study of the 
cost of producing grain in the various states. That study 
showed that the cost per acre exceeded the price received for 
both wheat and corn: 


58 In 1888 half of the wheat crop of the state was destroyed by frost. Chicag 
Tribune, October 22, 1889. 

59 From this point the figures are those for South Dakota only. 

60 Dakotaian, November 12, 1884. 
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Corn 
Average selling price 
State Cost™ Selling Price® for ten years 
Kansas $8.60 $6.60 $7.90 
Nebraska 9.41 6.80 7.58 
South Dakota 8.89 5.93 8.67 


WHEAT 
Kansas $9.04 $3.53 $9.41 
Nebraska 9.32 3.48 6.87 
South Dakota 8.57 5.93 7.52 


With the loss of his crops year after year and the impossi- 
bility of marketing what he did produce at a living profit, 
starvation seemed imminent for the western farmer. When he 
turned to the loan companies which had been so eager to force 
money upon him a few years earlier the farmer found that 
money was difficult to secure. The number of farm mortgages 
placed in Nebraska between 1884 and 1887 was 6,000 and their 
value was $5,467,362. In the next three years only 500 such 
mortgages were placed with a total value of $663,889.° Only 
twenty-six per cent of the farm mortgages in South Dakota in 
1892 had been contracted after 1887.°* Eastern investors re- 
fused to place more money in the west and much of the money 
already invested was withdrawn as the lenders became fright- 
ened over the agitation of the debtors for relief in the form of 
stay laws.® 

Finding it impossible to secure aid through real estate mort- 
gages, the farmer was forced to resort to chattel loans, securing 
such money as he could upon his live stock and farm machinery. 
These loans bore higher interest rates than the farm mortgages 

-many of them from twenty to thirty-six per cent — and made 
the burden of debt under which the farmer struggled still 


61 Report of the secretary of agriculture, 1893 (Washington, 1894), 515, 516. 
62 Ibid., 296, 298. See the maps facing these pages. 
Eleventh census of the United States, 1850, farm mortgages, 37. 
64 Report of the commissioner of labor statistics, 1892, in South Dakota executive 
documents, no. 6, p. 12. 
65 Chicago Tribune, January 18, 1889, March 13, 1891. 
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heavier. During the five years ending May 31, 1895, 539,322 
chattel mortgages were recorded by the state auditor of \, 
braska.*” Many Dakota families were prevented from leavin. 
the state when crops failed because their horses and wag 
were mortgaged and could not be taken from the state.*’ 

The mortgages contracted so lightly during the boom period 
also added to the farmer’s burden. It was only after 187. 
when the interest payments were hard to meet and foreclosu: 
began, that the west realized how great was the burden which 
it had assumed. The mortgage debt of these states equaled on 
fourth of the value of the farm land.” The debt of Kansas, ij 
divided equally among the inhabitants of the state, would hav: 
fastened a debt of $170 upon each citizen. In Nebraska the per 
capita mortgage indebtedness was $126 and in Dakota it was 
$110.° There were counties in Kansas and in South Dakota i: 
which ninety per cent of the farm land was mortgaged.” 

As times grew harder the farmers who could not meet the 
interest payments on their mortgages lost their farms. I 
Kansas, 11,122 farm mortgages were foreclosed between 1889 
and 1893." Much of the land passed into the hands of loan 
companies without going through foreclosure proceedings, 
since the contracts provided that the land was forfeited without 
that formality. There were fifteen counties in Kansas in which 
from seventy-five to ninety per cent of the land was owned by 
loan companies in 1895.” 

As an immediate result of these discouraging years there was 
an exodus of population. Each year those to whom the latest 
crop failure had meant ruin left their farms to the loan com 
panies or simply abandoned them if they were unmortgaged, 
gathered into the prairie schooner their children and such house 

66 Compiled from the biennial reports of the state auditor. These figures are 
incomplete, since each year many counties failed to report. 


67 Chicago Tribune, December 18, 1890. 
68 Eleventh census of the United States, 1890, real estate mortgages, 17: 116. 


Kansas mortgages equaled 27 


.22 per cent of the total value of the farms; 
Nebraska, 21.20 per cent; and in Dakota, 23.84 per cent. 

69 Tbid., 17: 158. 

70 Chicago Tribune, December 18, 1890. 

71 Ninth annual report of the bureau of labor and industry of Kansas, 1599 
(Topeka, 1894), 705. 

72 Chicago Tribune, July 12, 1891. 
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hold treasures as had escaped the mortgagor, and began the 
weary journey east. Eighteen thousand of these schooners 
erossed the Missouri river bridge at Omaha in 1891." Boom 
towns melted away. Towns which had contained two thousand 
people in 1881 had disappeared in 1892." 

Kansas lost 179,884 people between 1887 and 1891. Only 17 
of the 107 counties in the state held their population through 
this period.”* Morton county had a population of 2,560 in 1887 
and only 388 in 1891. Stanton county lost sixty-eight per cent 
of its population in the same period and Greeley county lost 
sixty-five per cent.”® 

Much of the land in western Kansas was abandoned. ‘If 
relief does not come soon,’’ declared the Kansas Farmer in 
1896, ‘‘every trace of settlement will be swept away.’’ ‘‘The 
population has dwindled from thousands to hundreds,’’ stated 
another paper a year later. ‘‘It has underwent repeated and 
frequent decimation. In the boom period rival towns fought 
with weapons over the location of county seats. Today hillocks 
on the prairies mark their sites. Railroads paralleled each 
other. And then the buffalo grass crept up the grades and 
crew between the ties. It seemed as if the homesteads were to 
relapse into the original desert.’’”’ 

The only population figures available for Nebraska are those 
of the decennial census. When the census of 1890 was taken, 
discouraged settlers had been leaving the state for three years. 
The period of depression ended about 1896 and for four years be- 
fore the census of 1900 people had been drifting back into the 
state. The census figures therefore do not show as great a 
decrease in population as actually occurred. 

Nebraska contained ninety-eight counties. Thirty-five of 
these show a decrease in population between 1890 and 1900. 
The state as a whole showed a gain of 7,390 persons, but in these 
counties the loss of population was 67,080."* South Dakota lost 


73 Harger, ‘‘New era in the middle west,’’ in Harper’s new monthly magazine, 
97: 277. 

74 Topeka Capital, November 9, 1897. 

75 Compiled from reports of the state board of agriculture. 

76 Topeka Capital, November 9, 1897. 

77 Topeka Capital, October 22, 1897. 
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78 Twelfth census of the United States, 1900, population, vol. 1, part 1, p. 29. 
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30,498 people from twenty-six counties, while the state as a 
whole gained 2,167. Two counties — Hand and Hughes — los} 
more than half of their population. Fifty per cent of the entire 
loss in the state was suffered in the twelve western counties.’ 


Ill. Tue Reaction or THE FARMER 


The turn of fortune’s wheel which had given the western 
farmer poverty for prosperity filled him with bewilderment and 
indignation. He was bewildered by the suddenness of the 
change and indignant because there was, to his mind, no just 
cause for the situation in which he found himself. Losses due 
to drought had to be borne philosophically, but that his suffer 
ing should be as great in the years in which nature rewarded hi: 
toil with bountiful harvests as it was in the years of drought 
was a state of affairs which seemed not only unjust, but unrea 
sonable. 

‘‘Who is to blame for this state of affairs?’’ inquired the 
Dakota Farmer in 1896. ‘‘The Republicans say that it is the 
tariff. The democrats say that it is the silver question. The 
Pops tell us it is the banking system. And the poor farmer 
i hears the jumble of opposing arguments and grows con 
fused and uncertain. He is certain that something is wrong, 
but he cannot locate the trouble. He searches the agricultural 
papers but they do not discuss polities and he gets no light 
there. So he concludes that it must be because he does not raise 
enough and he falls to work with redoubled energy only to be 
nonplussed with the declaration that it is overproduction that 
ails the country.’’*° 

Eventually the farmer worked his way through the labyrinth 
and fixed the blame. His conclusion, however small the element 
of truth it contained, formed the working hypothesis which 
determined elections and shaped legislation in Kansas, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota so long as the depression lasted. The eastern 
capitalist, reasoned the farmer, was the cause of all his troubles 
—the capitalist who invested in mortgages and bonds and rail 
road stocks, the capitalist who fixed the price the farmer paid for 
his purchases and the price he received for his grain. It was 


b 


79 Data supplied by the secretary of state of South Dakota. 
80 Quoted by the Dakotaian, June 27, 1896. 
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to the greedy eastern capitalist that he paid the interest on his 
mortgage year after year. It was to this same capitalist that 
his taxes went in the shape of interest on bonds. Railroad rates 
were high that the eastern capitalist might receive dividends. 
Farm prices were low that the eastern capitalist might reap 
a larger profit. 

One has only to read to find how general this feeling was in 
the west. ‘*‘Take whatever course he may, the farmer at the 
end, toils chiefly for the various organized representatives of 
capital that crouch and wait and gamble for his surplus earn- 
’? wrote a Kansas farmer in 1887. ‘‘They have only half 
acrop. The railroad gets half of that for transportation and 
the crop is sold for half price. . . . Then for lumber, salt, 
and machinery the farmer pays twenty-five per cent above the 
cost of production to the manufacturer and fifty per cent of the 
value to the railroads to bring them from the place of production. 

His direct state, county, town and school taxes are 
double what they should be to pay the interest on boodler bonds 
and jobs voted by non-taxpayers to railroad schemers and 
frauds and follies which are of no benefit to the farmer.’ 
‘The East has placed its hands on the throat of the West and 
refused to afford us that measure of justice which we, as citizens 
of acommon country, are entitled to receive.’"** ‘*The husband- 
man has no voice . . . in what he shall receive for what he 
sells or pay for what he buys. He is at the merey of the public 
carriers. . . . He has patiently submitted to being heavily 
assessed by the army of middlemen along these avenues of trade 
and commerce to the extent of untold millions. . . . He 
also bends his back to the burden of taxation because of the 
tangible nature of his property.’’* 

Chief among his capitalistic enemies the farmer ranked the 
railroads which carried his product to market. The price which 
the farmer was forced to pay for this service seemed to him 
entirely unreasonable. When the Nebraska farmer understood 
that it cost two cents more on a hundred pounds to ship corn from 


ing’s, 


81 A letter to the Chicago Tribune from Muscotah, Kansas, printed in the issue 
of November 17, 1887. 

82 William V. Allen, ‘‘ Western feeling towards the east,’’ in North American 
review, 162: 590. 


88 Topeka Mail, February 6, 1891. 
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the farm to Chicago than it did to ship the same corn fro) 
Chicago to New York, which was twice as far, he felt injured. 
Even more aggrieved was the Dakota farmer who found frei}: 
rates absorbing one-half of the price of his corn and oats and 
one-third of the price of his wheat. 

The railroads protested that their rates were not unreasonah\ 
and that they were not making a profit on their investment. 
Thirteen of the twenty-four roads in Kansas were in the hands 
of receivers in 1895.°° In the same year South Dakota roads 
earned $228,000 less than enough to pay taxes after the operat 
ing expenses were paid, although no allowance was made fo: 
interest or repairs.” 

The farmers met these facts with the declaration that the rail 
roads were attempting to earn profits on millions of dollars 
which had never been invested. ‘‘We have (in Kansas) about 
8,000 miles of railroad,’’ said Jerry Simpson. ‘‘They cost 
$100,000,000 and the people who owned them bonded them for 
$300,000,000 and issued 200,000,000 of watered stock. We who 
use the roads are paying interest on $600,000,000 instead of 
$100,000,000 as we ought to.’’** 

When the farmers turned to the government for relief the) 
found new cause to hate the railroads. In all the western states 
— particularly in Kansas and Nebraska —the railroads were 
in polities. The Atchison Champion (republican) is authority for 
the statement that no candidate could be selected for any office, 
from township trustee to governor, who was objectionable to 
the Santa Fe.*° It was generally believed that not only in 
selecting officials, but also in framing laws, the railroads wer: 
determining factors.°° In Nebraska railroad control of the 
republican party became a burning issue. The government of 
the state was the government which the Burlington and the 
Union Pacific dictated and when the western correspondent ot 

84 Chicago Tribune, February 7, 1890. 

85 Dakotaian, October 30, 1895. 

86 Thirteenth annual report of the board of railroad commissioners, state of 
Kansas, 1885 (Topeka, 1896), 193. 

8? Dakotaian, July 2, 1896. 

88 Greene, ‘‘ Railroad stock-watering,’’ in Political science quarterly, 6: 477. 


89 July 16, 1891. 
90 Chicago Tribune, February 7, 1890. 
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the Chicago Tribune declared that there could be no relief for 
the people so long as the railroads were in politics, he expressed 
the belief which had been reached by the western farmer.” 


Second in his list of capitalistic enemies the farmer placed 


the financiers whom he held responsible for the demonetization 
of silver and the decrease in the volume of money. By this act 
the value of the dollar had been enhanced and the burden of 
debt had been increased by millions and millions of dollars.” 
The conspiracy to destroy the prosperity of the west was inter 
national. ‘‘All this gigantic loaning on western real estate rep- 
resents millions of English capital wrung from the poor of India 
by British brutality and shrewdness,’’ wrote a Kansas editor. 
‘Having invested their money they proceed to reduce the volume 
of our money by bribery and that masterly policy which they 
know well how to use. It is well known that the mortgage hold- 
er in most cases wants to get the property . . . and secure 
the owner as a tenant. When the foreclosures are finished up 
the proper measures will be taken to increase the volume of 
money . . . and hold our population as English tenants.’’” 

The middleman also bore a share of the farmer’s dislike. The 
year 1887, which marked the beginning of hard times for the 
farmer, saw a spectacular attempt to corner the wheat market. 
From March until June 14, 1887, the bulls drove the price of 
wheat higher on the Chicago board of trade. At times the price 
rose to ninety cents.** This rise in prices made a deep impres- 
sion on the farmers of Kansas and Nebraska. Their knowledge 
of ‘*bulls’’ and ‘‘bears’’ and ‘‘futures’’ was limited, but they 
knew that the wheat which they were hauling to the elevator and 
selling at fifty-two cents was being sold at an enormous profit 
after it left their hands and they resented the fact.” 

The tariff was a capitalistic device which the western farmers 
seem to have regarded with a surprising degree of indifference. 
In so far as the farmers of the states under discussion thought 
about the tariff they were probably opposed to protection, but 

%1 Ibid., February 1, 1890. 

%2 Farmer’s Voice, November 24, 1894. 

%3 Quoted from the Wichita Courier in the Chicago Tribune, December 5, 1890. 

%4 Chicago Tribune, June 15, 1887. 

%5 Quoted from the Alliance Tribune by the Topeka Mail, May 23, 1890. 
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it is hard to know what they really thought for they said litt. 
about the subject. The problems of low prices, railroad rates. 
and expansion of the currency were the subjects in which the, 
were interested and upon which they expressed themselves. |) 
1888 the Nebraska state board of agriculture sent out a ques 
tionnaire to the farmers of the state asking them to state what 
they believed to be the causes of the farmer’s troubles. The 
replies were not numerous. Out of seventy-four replies twenty) 

five gave the credit situation as the cause, fourteen blamed the 
high interest rates, and railroads and the tariff were each me: 

tioned eleven times.” In a similar investigation in South Dakota 
in 1892 sixteen farmers blamed the tariff, thirteen mentioned 
silver, twelve mentioned railroads, and the remainder of the 
fifty-six reasons were distributed over a variety of causes. 

The Kansas bureau of labor and industry asked Kansas farm 
ers why farming did not pay in 1893. Here the response was 
more generous and the reasons given were as follows: low prices, 
286; drought, 66; money scarcity, 25; middlemen, 4; interest 
rates, 22; railroads, 22; high taxes, 15; protection, 2. 

It is possible to find in western papers explanations of the 
farmer’s indifference to the tariff. ‘‘Some papers wonder why 
the western farmer does not kick on the tariff,’’ wrote the editor 
of the Kansas City [Kansas] Gazette. It was because ‘‘the few 
cents more he may have to pay for an article does not affect 
the question of what he ought to get and does get for what he 
produces.’ 

The National Economist (populist) gave this explanation: 
‘‘In every campaign since 1872 the tariff has been the leading 
issue to the exclusion of all others. During the past twenty 
years the people have grown poorer — their burden of indebted- 
ness has grown larger. . . . In Kansas last fall [1890] the 
Republicans started out on a campaign of tariff and bloody 
shirt. As a result the people refused to attend their meetings 
and flocked by the thousands to listen to alliance and independent 
speakers discuss the living questions of financial and other re 
forms. . . . Suppose a strong third party should take th 
field . . . and suppose they should ignore entirely the ques 


96 Report of the labor commission, in South Dakota executive documents, 6: 9. 
97 Quoted by the Atchison Champion, December 26, 1889. 
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tion of the tariff, and discuss finance, land, transportation and 
other live questions. . . . The Alliance believes in and de- 
mands a reduction of the tariff on the necessaries . . . but 
it will not, neither can it be driven to consider that question only 
as subordinate to a number of others. . . . The alliance is 
determined to have finance, land and transportation discussed 
and settled in preference to all other economic questions.’””* 

‘Finance, land, and transportation’’ — these were three fields 
which the farmer believed that he must control if he were to 
live. The capitalist was the enemy he faced. His weapon was 
the ballot and he fought for free silver, stay laws, and legislation 
hostile to railroads with a zeal born of desperation. The his- 
tory of the peoples’ party is the history of the farmer’s struggle 
to save himself by political means from the penalty for his 
failure to adjust himself to economic conditions. 

Haru Farmer 


InpraANA State NorRMAL 
MuUNCIE 


* Quoted in the Topeka Mail, July 3, 1891. 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Mackay’s TasLe or Distances 


The seven years’ war terminated French exploitation of in 
terior North America. To the victorious British had been econ 
ceded their claim to the valley of the Beautiful river, the Ohio, 
and into their hands had passed the possession and full sov- 
ereignty of Canada. The concession and the transfer had signi- 
fied the prospective control of the fur-trade. Since 1670, when 
Charles II, cousin of Louis XIV, had first chartered the Hud 
son’s bay company, it had operated in the more remote north, 
in and around the country that the English might legitimately 
claim by virtue of the discoveries and explorations successive to 
the great expedition of the navigator whose name the company 
bore. Lords of the outer marches its promoters most undeni 
ably were. The French had operated to the westward and far 
ther south. Of really aggressive competition there had been 
little. With the treaty of Versailles concluded, a momentous 
change developed. Some of the French voyageurs, lawless by 
habit, preferring not to come directly under British administra- 
tion regulated from Quebec, crossed over the border and event 
ually found their way to the French-populated Illinois country, 
which the United Kingdom, through ignorance of its settled 
state, was destined largely to ignore. Others of their kind re 
mained in Canada but passed under the influence of Montreal 
merchants, Scotch highlanders mostly of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, who, in the years that followed, introduced, for 
good or ill, the element of fierce competition into the peltry 
traffic. They were more vigorous, more intrepid, more splen 
didly daring than the French had ever been and, after various 
experiments at combination, they organized the Northwest com- 
pany, self-erected, unchartered, a formidable rival of the Hud- 
son’s bay concern.’ 

The close of the war of American independence found Spain 


1 For the most complete secondary account of the beginnings of the Northwest 
company, see the excellent monograph by Gordon C. Davidson, The North West 
company (University of California, Publications in history, vol. 7 — Berkeley, 1915). 
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in nominal possession of the vast area bordering upon the do 

ain of the new nation, south and west. With the enterprise 
i the Anglo-Saxon she had been long familiar, and the Ameri- 
an tendeney to expand because of it she was now to have cause 
to watch with trepidation. It threatened her very title and, what 
was of far greater moment to her transmarine officials, the con- 
tinued carrying out of an exploiting policy long established. 
The Northwest company looked far beyond the limits of Canada 
for the furtherance of its own designs. To its influence mostly 
may be attributed the British retention of the western posts in 
ostensible retaliation for the American failure to keep invio- 
lably the peace compact, particularly with respect to the liqui 
dation of debts contracted before the outbreak of rebellion and 
yet remaining due to British merchants. The Montreal traders 
watehed the Americans and with reason; for it is safe to assume 
that Thomas Jefferson of all the expansionists and land spec- 
ulators that had revealed themselves in prerevolutionary days 
was not alone in coveting for the United States the high road 
to California even as early as 1783.’ 

In 1794, Baron de Carondelet prepared, in Spanish interests, 
an obstacle to economic aggression by authorizing the formation 
of a commercial company that, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
should have the task of exploring the upper Missouri and of 
developing its trade. James Mackay, a native of Sutherland- 
shire, Scotland, and a former employee of the Northwest com- 
pany, beeame its chief general agent. He had emigrated to 
Canada in the years when the Northwest company was in its 
initial stages of formation and he had been employed on some 
of its more venturesome undertakings. To outwit the Hudson’s 
bay company,* the Montreal merchants had announced an ab- 

2 Jefferson’s very remarkable letter, addressed to George Rogers Clark, Decem 
ber 4, 1783 -—remarakable because of its expansionistic self-revealings — is on file 
among the Draper manuscripts in the possession of the state historical society of 
Wisconsin. It is quoted at length in Original journals of the Lewis and Clark 


expedition, 1804-1806, edited by Reuben G. Thwaites (New York, 1904 1905), 
7: 193-194. John Boit’s ‘‘Log of the Columbia, 1790-1792,’’ in Massachusetts 


historical society, Proceedings, 53: 217-275 
primary source material indicative of an extraordinarily early American interest in 
the Pacifie coast region. 

8’ Agnes C. Laut, The conquest of the great northwest (New York, 1908), 1: 299, 
321, 401. 


, is a very recent contribution to the 
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sorbing interest in the search for the western sea. Alexander 
Mackenzie, in their employ, had proved the interest more or 
less sincere; so also had James Mackay,‘ although his expedi 
tions were in no wise comparable to those of his great co: 
patriot. When, subsequently, occasion and opportunity arose 
for the transfer of his services to the pay of Spain, he but 
swelled the evidence Spanish officials had gathered to the effect 
that Anglo-Americans, destitute of local attachment, easily shift 
their allegiance and for a time, at least, exhibit unstinted loyalty 
to hereditary national foes.° 

In the main, the preliminary activities of the Upper Missouri 
company were directed against the British, who, through the 
Hudson’s bay company, had long traded successfully with th 
Assiniboin and, in 1793, were reported to have established 
themselves among the Mandan. The English post at the Ma 
dan villages was to be the objective for Spanish attack. Of 
Hudson’s bay company construction, it was doubly obnoxious 
to James Mackay, ex-‘‘ Nor’wester,’’ and especially so after a: 
expedition conducted by one of his lieutenants, Jean Baptiste 
Trudeau, had been diverted from its course and deprived, 
consequence, of the opportunity for anticipated demolition.’ In 
1795, Mackay himself started out and proceeded up the river 
to the villages of the Oto and from thence to those of the Omaha 
in the vicinity of which he established a trading post for the 
Upper Missouri company.’ If, as is believed, the funds for th 
outfitting of this expedition had been advanced, through tl: 
urgency of Clanmorgan, by Andrew Todd,‘ it is not surprising 
that Mackay threw great zeal into the chiding he gave to Oto, 
to Omaha, and to Ponea beeause of their commercial dealings 
with the objectionable English. The English, Hudson’s bay 


4‘*Extracts from Capt. MeKay’s journal,’’ edited by Milo M. Quaif 
Wisconsin historical society, Proceedings, 1915. 

5 The Spanish régime in Missouri, edited by Louis Houck (Chicago, 1909), 2: 7-5 

6 For the Trudeau journals, see the American historical review, 19: 299 
Missouri historical society collections, 4: 9-48; and South Dakota historical 
lections, 7:403-474. 

7A fragmentary journal kept by Mackay and transmitted in the form of 
report to Godoy by Carondelet is to be found in The Spanish régime in Miss 
(Houck, ed.), 2: 182-192. Governor Trudeau reported that, the season being advanced 
Mackay was to go only to the Omaha. Ibid., 253. 

8 Missouri historical society collections, 4: 13-14, especially the letter from Morales 
to Gardoqui, December 1, 1796. 
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‘company men, with their goods so vastly superior in quality to 


those of the French,’ were trading in the valley of the Platte 

d Andrew Todd’s uncle, most significantly, was an influential 
partner of their rivals at Montreal. 

The northern terminus of Mackay’s expedition *° is not cer 
tainly known; but he sent John Evans in 1796 to destroy the 
English fort at the Mandan" and he himself did not return to 
St. Louis until 1797." It was in that year that he prepared the 
“Table of distances’’ here given. Of no slight importance is 
the fact that to the White river is the extent of the data fur 
nished; for the Riviére Blanche was as far as Perrin du Lac 
went up the Missouri in 1802 and the map, published with his 
narrative’® in 1805, the substructure of which may have been the 
work of an earlier and more scientific traveler,’* presents no 
detail worth mentioning beyond that point. 

Annie H. Apet-Henperson 


9‘*Mackay’s journal of a voyage toward the South sea, 1794,’’ in The Spanish 
me in Missouri (Houck, ed), 2: 185. For additional testimony that the French 
goods were of inferior quality and objected to by the Indians on that account, see 
‘Trudeau’s journal,’’ in South Dakota historical collections, 7: 444-445. 
Its supposed course in the direction of the unknown western or southern sea 
s indicated on the purported Mackay map and on the Perrin du Lae map, as well 
s on ‘‘Lewis’s map of 1806.’’ For the whereabouts of the last, see American 
historical association, Annual report, 1908 (Washington, 1909), 1: 188, and note a. 

11 ‘*Mackay’s journal of a voyage toward the South sea, 1794,’’ in The Spanish 
égime in Missouri (Houck, ed.), 2: 192; ‘* Extracts from Capt. McKay’s journal’’ 
(Quaife, ed.), in Wisconsin historical society, Proceedings, 1915, p. 195; ‘‘ Extracts 
from Mr. Evans journal’’ (Quaife, ed.), ibid., 197. 

2** Extracts from Capt. McKay’s journal’’ (Quaife, ed.), ibid., 193. 

F. M. Perrin du Lae, Voyage dans les deur Louisianes et chez les nations 
sauvages du Missouri (Lyons, 1805). 

14 Mackay intimates in his journal the very particular familiarity of Evans with 
the Missouri ‘‘as high as the White River about 80 leagues above the Mahas.’’ At 
all events, the Welshman had made a journey thither that called, in Mackay’s opinion, 
for special mention. Jefferson is our chief contemporary authority for the belief 
hat Evans made a map; but it was a map that exhibited the river course as far 
s the Mandan (Jefferson to Lewis, January 13, 22, 1804), which, however, would 
not preelude its being the basis of the Perrin du Lae map. Mr. Teggart inclines 

the opinion that Mackay’s map was the basis and Mackay himself the ancien 
traiteur whom Perrin du Lae persuaded to accompany him up the Missouri. In an 
article, supplementary to this, the writer has indicated her preference for thinking 
that Trudeau was Perrin du Lae’s traveling informant. The only part of the 
Perrin du Lae narrative that bears close resemblance to anything we have that 
Mackay wrote is the description of the environs of the Maha village near which 
Mackay constructed a fort in 1795. Compare Du Lac, Voyage dans les deuz 
Louisianes, 208, with The Spanish régime in Missouri (Houck, ed.), 2: 190. 
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a la Loutre 1% 262 petite riv® . . . rive Sept’. 


* de la Gasconnade 4 302 Sur la rive du Sud — 40 Brasses 
de large; navigable a une dist” 
considérable pour des _ pirogues: 
Bonne terre et chasse abond' sur 
les deux rives—prend sa source 
pres de la riv’™ des Argues. 

Caverne de Mont brun 1; 32: dans une chaine de roches, rive du 
Nord — 
Vaseuse Petite — sur la rive Nord. 
'e des Grands-Os Sur la rive du Sud — Belle Riv™ 
m Osages Navigable prés de 100 lieues pour 
les Pirogues — les deux villages des 
grands et petite Os (Osages) sont 
a 80 lieues de l’entrée; Elle prend 
sa source prés de la Riv des Argues. 
Riv’ a Moreau j Petite: Il y a des Mines de Plomb, 
mais éloignées du Missouri. 
Rk. Petit Manitou ry Petite, sur le bord du Sud — dans 


Otter river Little river — northern bank 


River Gaseonnade Upon the south bank — 40 fathoms 
broad ; navigable for a considerable 
distance for pirogues: Good land 
and hunt abundant upon both 
banks — takes its source near the 
river des Argues 

Montbrun’s Cave 32! In a chain of hills on the north 
bank. 

Muddy river Small — upon the north bank 

River of the Great 

Osages Upon the south bank — a beautiful 

river, navigable for almost 100 

leagues for pirogues — the two vil- 

lages of the Great and Little Osages 

are 80 leagues from the mouth: it 
has its source near the river des 

Argues 

Moreau river Small: there are some lead mines, 
but far from the Missouri. 

Little Manitou river 63 Small, upon the south bank —on 
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cette Riv® et prés du Missouri 

a une Mine de Plomb. 

Petite, sur le Bord Sept™. 

Id. sur la rive du Sud. 

Id. sur le Bord du Nord — 

Sur la rive Merid'’®*— 20 Brasses 
de large a l’entrée — Navigab) 
pour des canotes a une dist cor 
sidérable. Il y a des Mines dans 
cette Riviére. 

Petite Prairie sur le Bord du 
Sud — 

deux Riviéres qui se déchargent 
dans le Missouri presque’ au Méme 
endroit, sur la rive du Nord: la 
plus grande (qui est est 
Navigable pour les petites voitures 
& une dist® considérable, et prend 
ses eaux prés des eaux du Missis 
sippi: Bonne terre & chasse. 

Belle Riv’ Sur le Bord du Nord 


this river and near the Missouri 
there is a lead mine. 

Small, upon the north bank. 

Id. Upon the south bank. 

Id. Upon the north bank. 

Upon the southern bank — 20 fa 
thoms broad at the mouth — na 
igable for canoes for a considerable 


1 
‘ 


distance. There are mines on this 
river. 

Small prairie upon the south bank 
Two rivers which empty into t 
Missouri at almost the same pla 
on the north bank; the larger 
(which is ) is navigable for 
small boats for a considerable d 


Ss 


tance, and its waters come from 
near those of the Mississippi: good 
land and hunting. 
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large de 40 Brasses a _ l’entrée. 
Navigable a plus de 100 lieues pour 
des Pirogues: elle prend ses eaux 
dans le pays a l’ouest des sources 
de la riv™ des Moings qui tombe 
dans le Mississippi: Bonne terre & 
Chasse de toutes sortes. 
Wachonton ou Endroit Cote sur le Bord Septent* ou il se 
lu Serpent 1} 34 trouve beaucoup de reptiles 
ix anciens Villages des Sur le Bord du Sud, dans une 
Petite Osages et des Belle Plaine fort élevée: ces deux 
Missouri 3: Nations ont été foreées d’abandon- 
ner cet endroit a cause de la guerre 
régne toujours entr’elles et les Na°™ 
du Mississippi, ici il y a de bonnes 
terres & chasse. 
Marais des Apaques Sur la rive Meridionale. 
Prairie des Saquis Grande et elevée, sur la rive Nord. 


Grand river 8 7 Beautiful river upon the north 
bank, width of 40 fathoms at the 
mouth. Navigable for pirogues 
for more than 100 leagues: it has 
its source in the country to the 
west of the sources of the river Des 
Moines which flows into the Missis- 
sippi: Good land and all kinds of 
hunting. 

Snake Bluff 1} 3} A hill upon the northern bank 
where are found many snakes. 

[wo old villages of the 

Little Osages and the 

Missourias 33 Upon the south bank, on a beauti- 
ful and very high plain: these two 
nations were forced to abandon 
this place because of constant war 
between them and the nations of 
the Mississippi; there are good 
lands and hunting there. 

lag Pond ) 83 Upon the southern bank. 

Saukee Prairie 85 Large and high, upon the north 
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54 90} Prairie haute sur le bord du & 

10°; 100% Belle Riv’ sur le bord du Su 
large de 100 brasses a l’ent 
navigable pour des Canots 
de 160 lieues en tout tems: mais 
pas a plus de 20 lieues pour 
grandes voitures dans |’ autor 
quand les eaux sont basses: le Vj! 
lage des Cancés est a 80 lieues dans 
cette riviére. 

3% 104; Nord — Navg’"’ p" Canots envy. 2 
lieues. Beaue? Chevr', Ours, | 
tor. 

8 112,°; Sud — Situé sur des cdtes nues 

74 81193 Sur le Bord du Sud. Environ 
lieue plus bas et sur la méme riv 
du Missouri, est une Mine de fer 
bank. 

D4 904 High prairie—upon the sout! 
bank. 

10, 1003 Beautiful river upon the south 
bank, width of 100 fathoms at the 
mouth, navigable for canoes for 
more than 60 leagues at all times 
but not for more than 20 leagues 
for large boats in the autumn whe! 
the waters are low; the village ot! 
the Kansas is 80 leagues from this 
river. 

3% 104; North— Navigable for canoes for 
about 25 leagues. Many deer 
bears, beaver. 

8 112; South—Situated upon the bare 
hills. 

74 1193 Upon the south bank, about a 


league lower and on the same side 
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rairie S. Michel 44 124; Belle Prairie haute sur la rive du 
Nord 
Riv’ Nadway Sur la rive du Nord. Env. 16 
3rasses de large a l’entrée navig?"* 
p* de petits canots a une dist con 
sidérable. Il y a beaucoup d’ an- 
imeaux de diverses espéces dans 
cette riv®. 
Riv des Loups Petite Riv, sur le Bord du Sud 
Riv’ des gr* Nimahas Sur le Bord du Sud large d’envy, 
15 Brasses a l’entrée, Navigable 
quelques lieues p" des Pirogues. 
C'est pour cette riviére que passent 
les voitures qui vont en commerce 
chez la Nation, Republique Panis, 
dont le Village est sur une branche 
de la Riv’ des Caneé 
Nichinibatone Petite, mais profonde, sur la rive 


t 


Riv 


Nord, navigable p’ des canots 4 une 


of the Missouri is an iron mine. 


Prairie St. Michael Beautiful high prairie on the north 
bank. 
Nodaway river Upon the north bank, about 16 fa- 


thoms broad at the mouth, naviga- 


ble for small canoes for a consider- 
able distance. There are many 
different kinds of animals in this 
river. 
Wolf river Small river on the south bank. 
River of the Great 
Nemahas Upon the south bank — width about 
15 fathoms at the mouth, naviga- 
ble some leagues for pirogues. It 
is upon this river that boats pass 
that carry on commerce with the 
nation of Republican Pawnee 
whose village is upon a branch of 
the Kansas river. 
Nishnabotna river 7, Small, but deep, upon the north 


bank, navigable for canoes a con- 
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R. des petits Nimahas 2} 


Ile & Chauvin 
l’eau qui pleure 


Oeil de fer 


Poste des Ottos 


Riv’e Plate 


River of the Little 
Nemahas 

Bald island 

Weeping Water 


Oeil de fer 
Post of the Oto 


River Platte 


54 
QO} 
9} 


5 


23 
54 
i 

94 


168} 
1694 


168} 
169} 


distance considérable. 

Petite riv. sur le bord du Sud 
Pointe coupée sur le coté du Sud 
Petite Riv’ sur le bord du Sud 
d’iei il y a un sentier qui va au 
Village des Ottoctatas sur la R™ 
Plate. 

Grande Cote sur la Bord du Sud 
l*e Batisse ou fort appart™ a la 
comp*® du haut du Missouri, sur le 
Bord Sept". 

Sur le Bord du Sud — aussi larg: 
que le Missouri mais si plate et | 
cours si rapide que la Navigatior 
est trés difficile pour toute espéce 
de Voitures: excepté au Printems 
quand les eaux sont hautes: alors 
on peut descendre avee de grands 
cajuex: Elle prend les eaux prés 
des fourches de la Riv™ de Santa 


siderable distance. 


Small river, on the south side. 
Point cut off on the south bank. 
Small river on the south side 
From there there is a path which 
goes to a village of the Oto upon 
the River Platte. 

Large hill upon the southern bank 
First building, or fort, belonging 
to the Company of the upper Mis 
souri, upon the south bank. 

Upon the south bank — as large as 
the Missouri but so shallow and the 
course so rapid that navigation is 
very difficult for every kind of 
boat, excepting in the spring when 
the waters are high; then one can 
descend with large long-boats: It 


takes its waters near to the forks of 
the Santa Fe River. 
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len Village des 
Ayouais et des 
Otoctatas — 

Riv a Boyer 


Ecore des Ayowés 3 
Riv du Soldat 114 


Prem™ Rte des Sioux 14% 


Ecore des Cédres 134 
Wacheanda Nipishi 3} 
les 2 Riviéres 13 


Ecores jaunes 


Old village of the lowa 
and Oto 


Boyer river 
lowa Bluff 
Soldier’s river 


First river of the 
Sioux 


Cedar Bluff 
Washeanda Nipishi 
The Two rivers 


Fe - 


Situé sur la rive Méridionale dans 
une Plaine élevée — 

Petite riv® sur le bord Sept* dans 
laquelle il y a beaucoup de Castor 
et autre chasse 

haute d’env. 40 pieds, rive sud. 
Petite, rive du Nord, une Ile a 
l’entrée. 

Sur le bord Sept", large d’environ 
15 Brasses a l’entrée Navigable 
quelques lieues pour des Canots: 
prend sa source prés des fourches 
de la Riv’ des Moings. — 

Bord du Sud. 

Idem. 


Idem. deux petites Riv™ qui se 


joignent prés de leur embouchure 
dans la Missouri. 
Bord du Sud. 


Situated upon the southern bank 
on a high plain. 

Small river on the north bank in 
which there are many beaver and 
other animals. 

about 40 feet high, south bank 
Small, north bank, an island at the 
mouth. 

Upon the north bank, width about 
15 fathoms at the mouth. Naviga- 
ble some leagues for canoes: takes 
its souree near to the forks of the 
River Des Moines 

On the south bank. 

Idem. 

Idem, two small rivers which unite 
near to their mouth in the Missouri. 
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Riv’ & Village des 
Mahas — 


94 Rive des Sioux 


Gros Cap. 
Riv’ aux Loutres 
Ancien Village du 

Petit Are 





Riv’ a Jacques 


Ile a 


Rive 


Bonhomme 
aux Prunes 
L’Eau qui course 


Yellow Bluff 


River & village of the 


Omaha 


Second River of the 
Sioux 


Old village of Petit 
Are 


James river 
Goodman’s Island 


Plum river 
Rapid river 
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245,°5 


2513 


2614 


271} 


283: 


290,'5 
293,%5 


2975 


290,', 
293,55 


2974's 
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Bord du Sud — Le 
situé dans une belle 


Village est 
Prairie prés 
du pied des Cotes, a une lieve dy 
Missouri. Il y a une petite rivic 
qui passe prés du Village. 

Bord du Nord — Navg*® quelques 
lieues pour des Canots. 

Bord du Sud — 


Petite riv™® sur le bord Sept® 


Bord du Sud — Bati par un chef 
Maha, nommé Petite-are. 

Bord du Nord. Navigable pour des 
Canots a une dist® considérable. 
Grande Ile. 

Petite Riv’ rive du Nord — 

Sur le bord du Sud, large de 70 
Brasses 4 l’embouchure fort rapide 
& si plate qu’un Canot ne peut pas 


On the south bank. 


On the south bank — The village is 
situated in a beautiful Prairie near 
to the foot of the hills a leagu: 
from the Missouri. There is a 
small river which flows near to th 
village. 

North bank — Navigable som 
leagues for canoes. 


South bank. Built by an Omaha 


chief, named Petit-are. 

North bank. Navigable for canoes 
for a considerable distance. 

Large island 

Small river, north bank. 

Upon the south bank, width 70 fa 
thoms at the mouth, very rapid and 
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& Village des 


Poneas 


‘oste de la Nation 


Poneas 


du Basque 
aux Cédres 
» au Boeuf 
eux 
tive Blanche 


River & village of the 
Ponea 


Post of the Ponea na- 
tion 


basque island 
Cedar island 

Buffalo island 
Vieux 

White river 


304%, 


30614 
313,%, 
321 
3264 


328 


3047, 


30644 
313,% 
321 
3264 
328 


la naviguer: Elle prend ses eaux 
pres des fourches de la_riv™ 
Blanche, au vieux Village de la 
Nation Padouceas. 

Sur le Bord du Sud. a une % 
lieue du Missouri. Il y a une 
grande lle devant le Village. 


Bord du Nord 3° Batisse 
part™ a la Comp*. 


Sur le Bord du Sud. 

Grande Riv™ plate et rapide, sur 
le bord Mérid™. Elle prend ses 
eaux dans des pays fort éloignée 
au sud — ouest. 


so shallow that a canoe can not 
navigate it. It takes its waters 
near to the forks of the White riv- 
er, at the old village of the Padouca 
nation. 


Upon the south bank, at a league 
and a half from the Missouri. 
There is a large island in front of 
the village. 


North bank. Third building be 


longing to the company. 


Upon the south bank. 

Large river, shallow and rapid, on 
the south bank. It takes its waters 
in the country far away to the 
southwest. 
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In conjunction with Mackay’s ‘‘Table of distances’? was found 
a section map and, from the writing of the two manuscripts, t}) 
map and the ‘‘Table of distances,’’ it may reasonably be co: 
cluded that the scribe in both cases was the same. Moreover, 
a comparison made of the ‘‘Table of distances’’ with the Perrin 
du Lae map and, likewise, with the Indian office manuscript 
map,’ which was unearthed a few years since, offers similarities 
quite striking, as also some dissimilarities relatively minor 
From a study of the resemblances, variations, and discrepancies, 
the present investigator is fain to insist that the Indian office 
map is the original Evans production or a copy of it, upon which 
Lewis and Clark made emendations and addenda and that the 
map in four parts found with the ‘‘Table of distances”’ in the 
Nicollet chest is of Mackay authorship. It was it, most prob 
ably, that served Perrin du Lace as a basis for the one published 
with his Voyage dans les deux Louisianes, the same that he ac 
knowledges he contributed to and ecorrected.’® His contributions 
pale into insignificance beside his borrowings. His verbal cor 
rections are, in the majority of cases, errors. As elsewhere set 
forth, the Indian office map satisfies all the Lewis and Clark 
references to Mackay’s geographical knowledge.’ The detail! 
which it contains comprises all the vital things of the ‘‘Table 
of distances’’ as well as many that Mackay, Trudeau, and Evans 
might all have had cognizance of. The map taken from the 
Nicollet chest is minus that portion of the Missouri river from 
its mouth to its junction with the Platte; but it illustrates the 
Mackay expedition of 1796 and locates the ‘‘Old Voleanoe.’’ 
Some writing on it, in another hand, was very probably the work 
of Nicollet. The following scheme embodies the main points of 
resemblance and of difference to be found in the three sources; 
viz., ‘* Mackay’s Table of distances,’’ the Perrin du Lae map, and 

15 Annie H. Abel, ‘‘A new Lewis and Clark map,’’ in the Geographical revie 
1: 329-345. 

16‘‘Ta carte que je joins ici et que j’ai rectifiée dans une distance de onze cents 


milles, fera connoitre exactement le nombre des riviéres qui viennent grossir ses 


eaux.’’ 


Du Lac, Voyage dans deux Louisianes, 198. ‘‘la carte que j’avois corrigée 
et tracée dans plusieurs parties.’’ Jbid., 218. 

17 Abel, ‘‘A new Lewis and Clark map,’’ in the Geographical review, 1: 345. It 
well to observe, however, that neither the ‘‘ Table of distances’’ nor the Indian 
office map illustrates the region toward the great southwest which was the scene of 
Mackay’s special trip. 
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the Indian office map. The basis of comparison is the content 
of the first named. The map, presumed to be Mackay’s, is not 
included, because as it has already been said, its eastward por- 
tion is missing. The additional data of the maps, if sufficiently 
important, will be found indicated in the footnotes. 


MacKay’s TABLE PERRIN pu Lac Map INDIAN OFFICE Map 


Habitation Habitations L habitation 
lle 4 Bon-homme J. au bonhomme I au bonhomme 
Etabliss™ d’ Améri- 
cains?® 
Riv’ du Bois R. du bois 


I 5 Dubois'” 
Rive St. Jean?° R. S‘. Jean I 


iv. St. Jean 


Riv’? a la Loutre?? R. a la Loutre R. a la loutre 


» 
\ 
> 
L 
Riv® au Berger R. Berger R. Berger 
» 
\ 
g 


Riv’ de la Gaseon- R. Gasconade Riv. Gasconade 
nade 
Caverne de Montbrun J. a la Caverne Cavern A Montbrun 
Riv Vaseuse R. a la Vase Riv. au Vase** 
des Grands-Os_ Riviere des Grands Os Osage River 
ou Osages 
* a Moreau R. a Morou Riv. au Morou 
R. Petit Manitou R. Petit Manitou R. petit manitou 
R. de la Roche pereée R. a la roche pereée* 
R. de la Petite Saline Saline Saline 
R. du Grand Man- R, grand Manithou 
itou** 


Riv’ 


18 According to Lewis and Clark, the settlement, presumably the same, was on the 
Femme Osage river. Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, 
ed.), 1: 27 and note. The date of the grant to Daniel Boone is given as 1798; but 
Mackay indicates the settlement as beginning in 1797. Possibly his uncertain 
knowledge of its size accounts for the blank in the ‘‘ Table of Distances.’’ In 1804, 
there would appear to have been ‘‘30 or 40 famlys.’’ 

19 Not to be confounded with the better-known Dubois river, from which the 
expedition of 1804 made its start. It is the Wood river of Lewis and Clark. 
Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 1: 25. 

20 The small French settlement, which Gass and Floyd referred to as the village 
of St. John’s, doubtless took its name from this stream. Jbid., 1: 29, note 1. 

21 Above this on the Indian office map appears Channaille a la pensee (‘‘ Lap 
ensee’s channel’’). 

22 «Muddy river.’’ Above it on the Indian office map is petite R. la Cedre and, 
farther on, the Riv. du Cedre. The Perrin du Lac map has also a R. petite Vase 

23 Above this, on the starboard side, the right hand side, going up, is R. a la 
bonne femme. The ‘‘Split Rock river’’ is not indicated on the Perrin du Lac map. 

24 Not named on the Indian office map. 
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Riv™ a la Mine R. a la Mine R. a la Mine 

Prem™ Prairie La 1™* prairie*® 

Les Riv’? Charaton R. Petit Charleton Les deux R. Charlet 

R. Grand Charleton 

Grande Riviére La Grande Riviere La Grande Riviére 

Wachonton ou En- Wachanto ou endroit Waconton, ou End: 
droit du Serpent de serpens des serpents 

deux anciens Villages Anciens villages des antient villages des 
des Petits Osages et petits Os et Missouris souri—antient villag 
des Missouris des petits Os** 

Marais des Apaques Marais des apaques Marais des Apaques 

Prairie des Saquis Prairie de Sacki Prairie des Sakias 

Prairie du feu Prairie du Feu Prairie du** 

Riv’? des Cances R. des Kaneés Riviere des Kances 

Petite Riv Platte Petité Riviere Platte petite Riv. platte 

1* Village ancien de I Ancien village des Premier ant' village des 
la N°° des Cancés Kances Kances 

2* anc* Village des 2* Ancien village des 2™ vieux village des 
canees Kances Kances 

Prairie S. Michel Prairie S‘. Michel Prairie de St. Michel 

Riv™ Nadway Riviere Madaway Riv. Madaway 

Riv des Loups R. du Loup R. des Loups 

Riv™ des gr™ Nimahas R, Grand Nimakas R. grand NiMaha** 


25 On the Indian office map, above the ‘‘ First Prairie’’ on the larboard side, is 
a name which the writer has not yet deciphered, and above it, on the opposite bank, 
une prairie haute. 

26 On the Indian office map there are two distinct sets of villages, the lower set 
being labeled as belonging to the Little Osage. Above them and on the opposit 
side of the river, that is, on the north side, is vieux fort. It was this that Clark 
had in mind when he recorded in his diary, under date of June 16, ‘‘we came to on 
the 8S. S. in a Prarie at the place where Mr. Mackay lais down a old french fort, 
I could See no traces of a Settlement of any kind.’’ Original journal of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 1:50. If this fort was really Bourgmont’s 
‘*Fort Orleans,’’ its site is now by the aid of Mackay’s ‘‘Table of Distances,’’ 
definitely made known. 





27The penman of the Indian office map seems to have been in doubt of the 
spelling here. He ventured thus: ‘‘Prairie,’’ ‘‘prairie du.’’ It may not be out 
of place here to remark that the bulk of the writing of the Indian office manuscript 
map is very similar to, but not quite identical with, that of the ‘‘ Table of distances.’’ 
For additions to the original data of the map, see Abel, A new Lewis and Clar 
map, in the Geographical review, 1: 329-345. Above Prairie du is L’Eau blew 
**Blue Water River.’’ 


28 Over against this river, on the Indian office map, are R. Taquio and Isle St 
Joseph. See Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed 


l: 77. 
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Nichinibatone 
des petits Nimahas 
, Chauvin 
11 qui pleure 
| de fer 

iste des Ottos 


Plate 
Village 


\yowais et des 


‘ien des** 
Otoctatas 

Riv’ a Boyer 

Ecore des Ayoweés 

Riv du Soldat 

Prem™ Rr des Sioux 

Ecore des Cédres 

Wacheanda Nipishi 

es 2 Riviéres 

Ecores Jaunes 

Rive & Village 
Mahas** 


des 


2" Rive des Sioux 
Gros Cap.*® 

aux Loutres 
Village 
Petit Are 


Riv" 


Ancien du 


An interesting case of typographical error, 


‘*Weeping Water.’’ 


1 Below the trading posts, on this map, are I de 5 Barrils and I du 
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R. Nichinibatone 

R. Petit Nimakas 

J. Achoven?® 

l’eau qui pleure 

oeil de fer 

per Poste de la Com- 
pagnie du haut Mis- 
souri 

R. Platte 

Villages 


des Ottota- 


toes 
R. a Boyer 
R. des Soldats 
Pre. R. des Sioux 


Village des Mahas 
Entrepot de la com- 
pagnie 

R. des Sioux 


R. a Loutre 
ancien village des 
petits ares 
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R. & Chanaille de baton 

Petit R. Nimaha 

Isle Chauvin 

l’eau qui pleure 

I du fer 

Premier Poste de la* 
Compagnie du Missou 
rl 

Riv. Platte** 


R. a Boyer 
Ecore des Aioas 
R. des Soldats 
Riv. des Sious 


Eeore des Cedres rouge 


Maha village 


Riv. des Sious 


Riv. & Village des petits 
Os*® 


perhaps. 


Tabac 


2 Above the Platte, occurs R. de Papillion, ‘‘ Butterfly River.’’ 


On the Indian office map are marked two groups of unnamed villages in the 


ey of the Platte. 


*The entrepdét seems to be indicated, although not named, on the 


Indian office 


Above it, on the starboard side, is Petite Riv. des Sious, a tiny stream below 


des Sious, above which flows the Riv. d 


Re nville. 


The really beautiful script 


of the ‘*Table of distances’’ offers no clew to the mystery of the initial letter of 


this name, 


1: 339, 


See Abel, A 
note 45. 


new 


Lewis and Clark map, 


85 Possibly the Cap. blanc of the Indian office map. 


6 There seems to be some confusion here. 
Petite Arc, see Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.) 
Flesche, T 


1: 124; Alice C. 


Fletcher 


and Francis La 


in the Geographical review, 


For an account of the Omaha village, 


’ 


he Omaha tribe (Bureau of 
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Riv™ a Jacques R. Sague R. a Jacques*’ 

Ile 4 Bonhomme I au bonhomme 

Riv’ aux Prunes** 

L’Eau qui courre R. Eau qui court Riv. qui courre 

Riv’ & Village des R. des Poneas Village R. des Panis*® 
Poneas des Poneas 

Poste de la Nation Second Poste de la Maison de Mr. Tru 
Poncas Compagnie deau*® 

lle du Basque J. des Basques I au Basques * 

Ile aux Cédres J. de Cedre I au Cedres 

Ile au Boeuf J. du Boeuf Isle au boeuf*? 

Vieux Vieux Voleano*® 

Riv’? Blanche R. Blanche R. Blanche 


American ethonology, Twenty-seventh annual report to the secretary of the S 
sonian institution, 1905-1906 — Washington, 1911), 99. 

7 Above the James, or Dakota river, on the Indian office map, are I a Sego 
I au Sable. 

39 Indicated on the Indian office map, but unnamed. For a description of t 
fruit that gave it its name, see Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedit 
(Thwaites, ed.), 1: 138. 

39 Clark says, ‘‘I went up this river [‘‘Que Courre,’’ or Rapid river] three M 
to a butifull Plain on the upper Side where the Panias once had a Villag: 
Ibid., 1: 139. Only on the Indian office map is the R. des Panis, called by Clark 
‘*Ponecarars River,’’ definitely indicated by name. Over against it are p 
I au panis and Isle longue, ‘‘long view Island.’’ 

40 Of this, Clark says, ‘‘at 3 Mls. passed the house of Troodo where he wintered 
in 96. Called the Pania house.’’ Original journals of the Lewis and Cla 
pedition (Thwaites, ed.), 1:42. It is most significant that neither the Mack 
map nor that of Perrin du Lac makes any reference whatsoever to Trudeau’s house; 
but both place the Poste de la Compie. exactly where Evans placed the Maiso» 
Mr. Trudeau. 

41 On the Indian office map, between I au Cedres and Isle au boeuf are placed 
I de periche, translated ‘‘Peter’s Island,’’ I a vase, ‘‘Muddy Island,’’ J. B 
**Good Island,’’ and quatre Isle, ‘‘the 4 Islands.’’ For Clark’s aceount of these 
small islands, collectively called by him, ‘‘Mud Islands,’’ see Original journals o/ 
the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 1: 144. 

42 Above ‘‘ Buffaloe Island’’ on the Indian office map is J. petite, ‘‘little Island.’’ 

43 For this Clark looked in vain. In his journal entry for September 14, 1504, 
he says: I walked on Shore with a veiw to find an old Vuleanoe, Said to be in 
this neighbourhood by Mr. J. McKey of St. Charles. I walked on Shore the whole 
day without Seeing any appearance of the Vuleanoe.’’ Original journals of th 
Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 1: 146-147. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


American struggle for the British West India carrying trade, 1815- 
1830. By F. Lee Benns. [Indiana university studies, volume x, 
study number 56.| (Indianapolis: University of Indiana, 1923 
207 p.) 

This admirable essay won the Justin Winsor prize in American history 
for 1920. A far reaching result of our secession from the British empire 
was to help effect the gradual abandonment by England of the mer 
antile system of trade. Intercourse between America and the West 


Indies had been the most vital factor in our economic history before 
the revolution. Under England’s attempt in the eighteenth century to 


confine it to the British West Indies the empire had given way, while 
her effort during nearly a half century after 1783 to exclude our ships 
from the same islands culminated in the replacement of the old naviga- 
tion policy by reciprocity in 1830. 

Mr. Benns carefully accounts for the extent to which our vessels were 
denied or granted entry into the West Indies from 1783 to 1830 when 
British eolonial policy generally operated against us. Our early im- 
pulse to retaliate was abandoned during the Napoleonic wars, when, 
through necessity, we were admitted to a trade, precarious but rich until 
1808. Britain’s reactionary policy following the peace of 1815 reminds 
one of the stiff traditionalism in statecraft of Wakefield’s ‘‘ Mr. Mother 
country.’’ From commerce with the islands and from the old triangular 
trade our ships were banned. Shippers and merchants in England and 
the maritime provinces of Canada supported the old policy. West India 
planters with more or less unanimity and American shippers opposed 
it. Our farmers were often indifferent since their produce generally 
reached the islands by indirect routes. American acts of retaliation in 
1817, 1818, 1820, and 1823 increased in severity and cut the planters 
to the quick. In 1825 came Britain’s offer of reciprocity. But, through 
the uneompromising attitude of Adams, America failed to reciprocate. 
In consequence, our exclusion from the islands was confirmed in 1826 
and negotiation of the matter was repulsed by England till 1829. 
Finally, with the advent of new diplomats on each side and by novel 
if not unscrupulous American methods, the Anglo-American agreement 
of 1830 was won, readmitting our vessels to the British West Indies. 
While the arrangement as regards navigation was reciprocal, each power 
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reserved the right to levy discriminating duties. England immediate!: 
levied such duties in the hope of diverting American produce throug! 
Canada for West India consumption. Nevertheless, the arrangement 
1830 marked a distinct relaxation of the old colonial policy. The ind 
pendence of American republics and the perpetuation of British me: 
cantilism were incompatible. 

The study is made from the American point of view. The only thing 


that might have added to its thoroughness would have been an investig 
tion of English archives. But Mr. Benns does not ignore the Britis! 


J 


point of view at critical points and cites with shrewd interpretations 
significant British speeches, memorials, and press comments. He has 
correlated in an illuminating way diplomacy, sectional and party opi 
ions gleaned from a wide survey of American and British newspapers 
and faets of trade derived from official sources. The qualities and 
motives of such diplomats as Adams, Gallatin, Rufus King, MeLan 
Huskisson, and Canning stand out distinctly. He is alert to detect in 
apparently liberal English innovations subtleties designed to neutraliz 
the effect of concessions. Nor does he conceal inconsistency and un 
fairness on our part. In such revelations the author has admirably 
concealed his own personality ; when the merits and defects of the actors 
impress the reader, they seem to emerge from historie facts themselves 
One closes the volume with the hope that Mr, Benns will exercise his 
mastery of sound method in further historical writing. 
FRANK WESLEY PITMAN 

Handbook of American Indian languages. By Franz Boas. Part 2. 

[Smithsonian institution, Bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 

number 40]. (Washington: Government printing office, 1922. vy, 

903 p.) 

The publication of this long deferred volume (sent in for publication 
in February, 1911) has been awaited with interest in some quarters, to 
learn whether it was any improvement on Part 1 (printed in 1911.) It 
must be confessed that the quality is no better. The theory of thes 
volumes was to give a general view of Indian languages by studies, or 
sketches, of special illustrative languages. The languages so treated 
in the two volumes, aggregating 1982 pages, are as follows: Athapascan 
(Hupa), Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, Chinook, Maidu, Fox, 
Dakota, Eskimo, Takelma, Coos, Siuslawan, and Chukchee. Only two of 
these are of general interest in the United States — Fox and Dakota 
though one or two of the others are used by small tribes in Oregon. 

To call such a collection a ‘‘ Handbook of American Indian languages’ 
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is a merry jest. In all probability no citizen of the United States will 
even have opportunity to investigate the accuracy of the compilation, 
but there are evidences of error without investigation. For example, 
on pages 899-903 of Part 2, the word gewnivolen is translated ‘‘they said 
to him,’’ ‘‘he said,’’ ‘‘she said,’’ ‘‘they said,’’ ‘‘she was told,’’ ‘‘he was 
told,’’ ‘‘they talked.’’ Without any direct knowledge of the language, 
t ean be said with certainty that no Indian word has any such diverse 
meanings — singular and plural, active and passive, transitive and 
intransitive. It is simply careless work. 

But while these volumes are of negligible value for information on 
the subjects treated, they are of distinct value as illustrations of the 
depressing effect of German kultur on American ethnology. They are 
n part by, and in part under the supervision of, Dr. Franz Boas himself, 
who for twenty years has been ‘‘honorary philologist’’ and ‘‘ ethnologist 
emeritus’’ of the Smithsonian, and during that time has been dictator 
in the language work. His assistants and subordinates in this pub- 
lication are graduates of German universities, or have picked up the 
terminology of German philology at home; and he introduced the first 
part with a general treatise of 83 pages, in which he revealed what he 
did not know about Indian languages. To illustrate, on page 74 he 
discusses ‘*‘Characteristics of American languages,’’ treating of poly- 
synthesis, incorporation, and other qualities which are more or less 
common in old-world languages, and adds: ‘‘Beyond these extremely 
vague points, there are hardly any characteristics that are common to 
many American languages.’’ And so he misses the one characteristic 
that distinguishes American languages from old-world languages, and 
that is common to practically all languages of both North and South 
America. 

In all old-world languages that have inflection, the basis of grammati- 
eal distinction is sex. Any high-school pupil is familiar with the hic, 
haec, hoc, and meus, mea, meum of Latin — masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. In American languages there is none of this, but the basis of 
grammatical distinction — of inflection — is the division of objects into 
animate and inanimate. This distinction between the two continents is 
even deeper than language, as it reaches the entire habit of thought of 
the people. Whether the book of Genesis is inspired or not, it is a very 
ancient document, and from the start —‘‘male and female created he 
them,’’ and ‘‘male and female they went into the ark’’—the Old 
Testament is full of the sex idea. The people were breeders of domestic 
animals, and were experts at it. The Indian had no domestic animals. 
It was immaterial to him whether the bear he killed was a he-bear or a 
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she-bear. The important question as to all things with which he came 
in contact was: ‘‘Is it alive?’’ 

It is a striking fact that the only ‘‘study’’ in the two volumes that 
catches this obvious distinction was by a man who learned his ‘‘ Indian"’ 
from the Indians, and not in German universities. This is William 
Jones, a Fox Indian by descent, who wrote the main part of the article 
on the Fox language. He was with the Bureau when Dr. Boas came in, 
and left it the next year. His work, as printed in the Handbook, is 
‘*revised by Truman Michelson’’ who is a product of German university 
training; but who fortunately left most of the work of Jones as he wrote 
it, and contented himself by throwing in German elucidations. On 
page 61, Jones says: 

A rigid classification of the objective world into things animate and 
things inanimate underlies the whole structure of the language. Thus 
the terminal -a indicates an object possessing the combined qualities 
of life and motion, and the terminal -i designates an object without those 
attributes. Every verb and noun must fall in one or the other class. 
Forms ending in -a are termed ANIMATE, and those ending in -i 
INANIMATE. 

It is almost incomprehensible how the other writers overlooked this 
characteristic, which is common to both North and South America. It 
was fully noted by the old Spanish and French chroniclers, who called 
the two divisions ‘‘noble’’ and ‘‘ignoble.’’ It has been discussed by all 
American ethnologists — Gallatin, DuPonceau, Heckewelder, Trumbull, 
Brinton, Schooleraft. It is so obtrusive in the languages themselves that 
the veriest dabbler in Indian language study could hardly miss it. The 
only possible explanation of the oversight is German kultur. German 
philology is not a science of language, but a science of diversification of 
languages derived from common sources—chiefly the Aryan and 
Semitic. In it phoneties are very significant; but in applying it t 
Indian languages, Dr. Boas and his followers are phonetic mad. They 
devote pages to learned phonetic explanations of sounds that are merely 
inflectional endings, and miss the simple and correct explanation stated 
by Jones, which is applicable to all Algonkin languages, -a and -i, as 
endings, (in the singular forms of nouns, adjectives, and verbs) being 
the signs of the animate and inanimate. 

This distinction has a vast significance outside of its linguistie bearing. 
It is a philological impossibility that any language having this basis of 
grammatical distinction should have been derived from any language 
having the sex basis of grammatical distinction. And as languages 
handed down from father to son never change their grammar, it is 


) 
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impossible that any American tribe should have descended from old- 
world ancestors. It is practically conclusive evidence of an independent 
rigin of language, and an independent origin of man on this continent. 
It is more important evidence than fossil remains; but the recently 
reported discoveries of the remains of prehistoric men in California, to 
whom are ascribed an antiquity of 25,000 years, is an interesting con- 
firmation of the language evidence, if the newspaper reports prove to 
be reliable. And, incidentally, if the reports are reliable, they upset 
the frantic efforts of another Smithsonian expert, Dr. Hrdlicka, to 
demonstrate the comparatively recent origin of man on this continent. 


Damaged souls. By Gamaliel Bradford. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
company, 1923. 285 p.) 

In this volume Mr. Gamaliel Bradford offers a new gallery of ‘‘ psy- 
chological portraits’? under the somewhat inappropriate title of 
Damaged souls. The author, however, anticipates every possible objec- 
tion of the reviewer to the title and confesses that he knew no better way 
of holding his ill-assorted crew together. Admirers of Mr. Bradford’s 
earlier ‘‘portraits’’ will greet the present collection with approval. 
Even the eritical reader is impressed throughout the work with the 
feeling that the opinions and interpretations offered by the author are 
those of a cultivated and humane gentleman who, though conscious that 
he is on a ‘‘slumming’ 


, 


expedition, has taken a solemn resolution to be 
charitable and openminded toward the queer characters he meets. 
Mr. Bradford’s character delineations, though pleasing and interesting, 


, 


throw no new light upon the ‘‘damaged souls.’’ If the reviewer has 
read him correctly, the chief corrupting elements in their natures were 
the following: Arnold, money; Barnum, Yankee shrewdness; John 
srown, fanaticism ; Burr, love of amusement; Butler, overdeveloped ego; 
Paine, acute case of temperamental rebelliousness; Randolph, innate 
perversity aggravated by indigestion. However convenient these form- 
ulae may be, one has a sense of the author’s teasing failure to discover 
the whole, or even the essential, truth concerning the complex and elusive 
personalities with which he deals. 

At times he appears to lack that intimate knowledge of the social and 
political background which would serve him well in interpreting human 
motives and actions. Even more serious is his failure to utilize the 
preliminary findings of the new dynamic psychology as an explanation 
of character and conduct. Though he briefly suggests that the psycho- 
analysts might enrich our understanding of Burr and Randolph (pages 
94, 150), it is clear that he has felt no obligation to employ their methods 
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of approach himself. And what a choice assortment of characters for 
a psychoanalytical biographer! 
ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER 


Francis Asbury in the making of American Methodism. By H. K. ( 
roll. (New York: The Methodist book concern, 1923. 250 p 

To the student of American church history who is already familiar 
with the writings on Methodism of Buckley, and Mains and Tipple, and 
the Journal of Francis Asbury, there will be little new in this volume. 
It will be of interest to the students of American history who believe that 
the church, as an institution, should be given greater recognition in { 
story of our development as a nation. Where emphasis is placed on t! 
contributions of the pioneer period, one may find in the eareer of 
Francis Asbury the story of a man who in laying the foundations for 
Methodism in the United States suffered all the hardships and privations 
with that courage which is usually associated with the lives of pioneers 

When he was twenty-six years of age, after serving a number of years 
in England as an itinerant preacher, he came to the United States 
(1771). For forty-five years thereafter he worked for the establishment 
of American Methodism. That he succeeded may be gathered from 
the statement that during these years, most of them spent as a rider o! 
‘*cireuits,’’ he saw the society develop from a membership of 750 with 
nine preachers to one with some 250,000 members. During the revolu- 
tion, Asbury continued his labors although, as an Englishman, he was 
in danger of arrest when he appeared in public. In the year 1780, he 
traveled 5,000 miles. At the Baltimore conference of that year, action 
was taken against slavery, on the ground that holding slaves ‘‘is contrary 
to the laws of God, man, and nature, hurtful to society and contrary 
to the dictates of conscience and pure religion.’’ Asbury was also 
opposed to the liquor traffic and in his Journal declared that ‘‘our 
friends’’ who will not renounce the practice of wasting good grain 
should be disowned. 

He was consecrated a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church in 
1784. Although he was not a product of the schools, he aequired by 
hard labor a knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, of history, litera- 
ture, and science, and furthered the founding of a college and a number 
of academies. The author traces to Asbury also the beginnings of most 
of the present institutions and boards of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
but he could seareely be said to be the direct founder of them all. 

JAMES ALTON JAMES 
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Theodore Roosevelt. By Lord Charnwood. (Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly press, 1923. 232 p. $2.50) 

The announcement of a biography of Theodore Roosevelt written by 
Lord Charnwood could not but excite great interest among the American 
reading public. There can be no doubt that this so-called ‘‘ Essay’ will 
stimulate greater interest likewise among the author’s own countrymen 
in this ‘‘ powerful and noble man.’’ That it was to be a sympathetic study 
may be gathered from the statement that although Lord Charnwood had 
not met Roosevelt, personally, he confessed having a ‘‘boyish hero- 
worship for him’’ and said: ‘‘If I had been an American, I should have 
been an item in the Progressive crowd that followed him.’’ 

But it is not to be understood that the volume is a mere piece of 
eulogistie writing. Those who admire Roosevelt will be gratified at the 
fine analysis and commendation of his policy in securing the Panama 
canal, in sending the battle-fleet around the world, and in his attitude 
towards the presidential nomination in 1912. 


Roosevelt on numerous occasions declared that he did not possess the 
qualities of a genius and with this statement his latest biographer is in 


accord. ‘‘He was not,’’ he says, ‘‘a man of genius, however we may 
define that mysterious quality which among statesman of recent times, 
we see clearly in Lincoln, and which at least those who remember his 
living presence must ascribe to Gladstone.’’ 

Those readers who do not possess the background of events such as are 
to be found in Roosevelt’s Autobiography or in any one of the half 
dozen good biographies previously published may be disappointed in the 
lack of detail. The leading occurrences in his career have received 
adequate treatment and in the ten pages of chronology supplied by 
Hermann Hagedorn is to be found a fine summary of events in which 
Roosevelt took part. 

The facts do not seem to warrant the statement that Roosevelt, during 
his college days, was ‘‘shy’’ nor can we agree with the judgment of the 
author when he says in his opening paragraph: ‘‘It may arouse more 
interest in a powerful and noble man, whose fate it was for a consider- 
able while to rivet and indeed fatigue the attention of civilized mankind, 
then to undergo eclipse, and to die wien the eclipse was total.’’ The 
volume is of absorbing interest and there is no sense of disappointment 
to the reader whose expectations have been aroused by the excellent 
portrayal of the life of Abraham Lincoln by the same author. 

JAMES ALTON JAMES 
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The general land office. Its history, activities and organization. By 
Milton Conover. [Institute for government research. Service m 
ographs of the United States government, number 13.] (Baltimore. 
The Johns Hopkins press, 1923. xii, 224 p.) 

If the volume before the reviewer is typical of the others in the series 
the scholar as well as the ‘‘average citizen’’ should be grateful to the 
publie spirited men who are responsible for their publication. There 
is nothing slipshod about this monograph: in arrangement, content, 
brevity, and proportion it bears the stamp of research and scholarship. 
It is not a book for the leisure hour but a reference work for officers 
the government service, students, and men and women interested in 
publie affairs. The bibliography, compiled by M. Alice Matthews, is 
especially valuable. 

The first chapter is a brief historical sketch of the administration of 
public lands from colonial times to the present, based upon monographs 
and papers dealing with certain periods and activities. In the absence 
of a satisfactory history covering the entire period, this is a convenient 
summary. The remaining chapters and appendixes are crowded with 
data: surveys, map compiling, protection and classification, patents, 
reservations, organizations, publications, entries, and so forth. There 
are omissions which are disappointing to the student of American history ; 
but the author set himself to a definite task which has been performed 
exceedingly well. 

GEORGE M. STEPHENSON 


Fifty years on the old frontier. As cowboy, hunter, guide, scout, and 
ranchman. By James H. Cook. With an introduction by Brig 
adier-General Charles King. (New Haven: Yale university press, 
1923. xix, 291 p. $4.00) 

‘*Capt. Jim’’ Cook is undoubtedly a remarkable man, who has had 
a most interesting and varied career —such a career as could be had 
only in America, and only in the span of years which his life has covered. 
He lived the life of the old frontier in the last years of its existence; 
he saw the passing of the old order and the coming of the new; and now 
has the opportunity to gratify the interests and the instincts of a his- 
torian and of a scientist. Nearly every phase of the old frontier life 
he saw as a participant — as cowboy, hunter, guide, scout, and ranchi- 
man. He recounts his experiences on the Texas cattle ranges during 
the seventies; he tells how they drove the herds up the ‘‘long trail” 
to Kansas and Nebraska — often beset with Indians and stampedes; he 
details many exciting incidents of his life as a big game hunter in th: 
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Wyoming country; he tells of his part in suppressing the Geronimo 

itbreak and of his long friendship with Red Cloud; and he gives an 
vccount of the Agate Springs fossil beds, which were discovered on his 
ranch and which have become a great source of paleontological research, 

riching our museums and increasing our knowledge of prehistoric 
Ameriea. After reading the book one feels as though he had obtained 
a bit of first-hand insight into the character of the Indian. both as 
friend and as foe, government Indian agents, cowboys, ranch life and 
the cattle trade, big game hunting as a business and as a sport, outlaws, 
rangers, frontier army life, and the like. The style is at its best when 
simple and natural, but occasionally shows a bit of a forced, and hence 
strained, attempt at elegance or humor. The author knows the value of 
aceuraey, and is careful to state what are his own observations and ex- 
Many readers for many years to come will be grateful to the author for 
what he has written. And most fortunate indeed is the man who has 
had, or may have, the privilege of being a guest of one who must be a 
most fascinating host at Agate Springs ranch. 


periences, and what is only secondhand knowledge, or hearsay, to him. 


C. S. BoucHER 


The autobiography of T. Jefferson Coolidge, 1831-1920. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1923. 311 p. $6.00) 

This is the portrait of a mind. Mr. Coolidge was a successful man 
of affairs, who believed that the positions of senators and representatives 
lacked distinetion until after the civil war (page 8); who bought com- 
modities in 1861, anticipating a rise in prices, and thus made $100,000 

page 12); who thought that ‘‘A man was bound to be a gentleman 
before he was a Christian,’’ (page 80) ; and that a ‘‘new era of political 
mismanagement began’’ when Grover Cleveland became president (page 
99). He conceded that Harrison was intellectually ‘‘superior to most 
of the later Presidents’’ (page 131); and thought that Bacon ‘‘was the 
most likely’’ to have written Shakespeare’s plays (page 274). He was 
a conservative republican, without a regret or an apology. His auto- 
biography makes it easier to reconstruct the mental currents of the 
times in which he lived. 

F. L. P. 


Report of the public archives for the year 1921. By Arthur G. Doughty 
[12 George V. Sessional paper number 30. A. 1922.) (Ottawa: 

F. A. Acland, 1922. 425 p. $.30) 
Since the days of Douglas Brymner, of revered memory, students of 
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American history have learned to expect something of value from the 
reports of the keeper of the public records for Canada. The reports 
Arthur G. Doughty, the present keeper, if less epoch-making than those 
of his predecessor, are none the less looked for with eager interest. 
especially by students of colonial days and of those historic contests, 
the French and Indian war and the American revolution. The policy of 
the Public records office is to gather copies of all material concerning 
Canada to be found in the depositaries of Europe; and as rapidly as 
may be to issue calendars of these copies, as well as of the original 
material collected in Canada itself. The Report for 1921 (which in 
cludes that for the previous year) lists the acquisitions of transcripts 
from London and Paris. From the former are groups of papers from 
the Publie record office, others from the Hudson’s bay company’s ar- 
chives, the Royal institution, and the British museum; the French 
sourees are taken from the Archives nationales, the Bibliothéque na- 
tionale, the Bibliothéque Mazarine, and the storehouses of the several 
governmental ministries. The report also lists the several fonds collected 
in Canada and elsewhere, and gives a summary of the work of the Map 
division. The increasing use of the materials thus collected is shown 
in the 1,153 requests for data in the last two years as compared with 
434 in the preceding biennium. 

The most important portion of the report is the series of appendixes, 
calendaring material already at hand or about to be transcribed from 
archival sources. The calendars for this volume list the proclamations 
of the governors of Lower Canda for 1792 to 1815; the Colonial office 
series 42; and reproduce the statutes of Upper Canada for 1792-1793 
from a rare volume of which but a single copy is known to be extant 
For American students, however, the calendar of the Shelburne cor- 
respondence, a portion of which appeared in the report for 1912, contains 
the material of greatest moment. Just what relation this calendar bears 
to that about to be prepared by the Willam L. Clements library 
Americana in Michigan university does not appear. American historica! 
scholarship is to be congratulated on the acquisition by Mr. Clements 
of the original papers of the Earl of Shelburne, later Marquis 
Lansdowne, who was so influential in American affairs during the eig! 
teenth century. The Canadian calendar whets the appetite for a stud) 
of the famous Lansdowne manuscripts, now accessible in the originals, 
instead of in copies, in the very heart of that northwest which the Ear! 
of Shelburne was instrumental in securing for English-speaking peoples. 
Here are to be read the famous diplomatic papers and reports made to 
the earl while a crown officer concerning the importance of the Missis 
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ppl valley, with predictions of its future greatness. Here are also 
plans and projects for colonization, negotiations and petitions of west- 
n land companies, remonstrances of Indian agents and fur traders, 


ho wished to keep the upper lakes region as a great fur-bearing reserve 
apart from colonization. Herein are reports of the fur trade, boundary 


schedules, and accounts of military campaigns. When the Shelburne 
ipers are fully calendared and utilized by western scholars, the outlines 

‘the history of the Mississippi valley in the eighteenth century will 
emerge and take on color and texture. Canadian historians already 
recognize the importance of this collection now happily brought to their 
very gates. One of the appendixes of the 1921 report is the publication 
in extenso of the letters of Governor Parr to Shelburne in 1783 and 1784 

oneerning the arrival and settlement of the United Empire loyalists in 
Nova Scotia. 

The care exercised in the production of previous calendars by the 
Canadian archivists is marred by occasional slips in the present volume. 
George Croghan of Ohio valley fame appears throughout this volume 
as Groghan; John Stuart, the Indian superintendent of the southern 
district, is only known as ‘‘Mr. Stuart.’’ These are, however, but minor 
errors in the great bulk of useful and detailed information. The Cana- 
dian archives custom of paging each collection separately, and of fur 
nishing no indexes for either the volume or the separate calendars makes 
the work somewhat difficult for reference. None the less, American his- 
torical scholars have for forty years been deeply indebted to the Cana- 
dian archives reports, and the report for 1921 does not lower the standard 

f the past achievements. The able, conscientious, and dependable staff 
of the Publie records office of Canada is much to be commended for its 
yal service to historical scholars on the entire North American 
continent. 


Louise PHELPS KELLOGG 


Boundaries, areas, geographic centers and altitudes of the United States 
and the several states with a brief record of important changes in 
their territory. By Edward M. Douglas. United States geological 
survey, Bulletin number 689. (Washington: Government printing 
office, 1923. 234 p. $.50) 

This very useful handbook is the fourth, or fifth if the slightly revised 
issue Of 1904 is counted, edition of Bulletin 13, published by the United 
States geological survey in 1885. The account of the boundaries them- 
selves is prefaced by a statement of how boundaries are established and 
hanged. Then follows the main body of the bulletin, discussing what 
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the boundaries of the United States are now, what changes have ta 
place and the circumstances of these changes, as well as giving simi] 
description of the non-contiguous possessions. The public domain, 
origin and accretions, receives some attention, and afterward each st 

is taken up separately. The appendix has a variety of statistical 
formation appropriate to the subject, and the numerous illustrations and 
maps, including reproductions of the Mitchell map of 1755 and the Dis 
turnell map of Mexico of 1847, add to the usefulness of the work. Ther 
is a good index. 


Jefferson Davis, president of the South. By H. J. Eckenrode. (New 
York: The Maemillan company, 1923. 371 p. $2.50) 

The theme with which this book begins and which appears and re 

appears as the narrative proceeds, the background upon which the pic 
ture is painted, is the imagined conflict of the Nordic races or ideals 
against the non-Nordic. To a certain extent, the author is cor: °t i: 
his premises, but he does not seem to have emphasized suffice the 
conflict of two distinet modes of living and thought, rather than of . 
— the conflict of the country-bred against the city-bred, of agricultu:. 
against industry, of the fighting type against the non-fighting type. In 
a certain sense this conflict was a conflict for supremacy of the educated, 
cultured, aggressive fighting type, which is always in the numerical 
minority, against the more phlegmatic, less easily aroused, but more 
tenacious non-fighting type. Race derivation itself, however, had little 
to do with this conflict. The author seems cynical in his attitude and 
predicates his thesis on the theory that might makes right, on race 
mastery, in fact, on a theoretical substructure of Nordic kultur. 

Davis is evaluated only in the cold light of success or failure. There 
are no heroics, no special pleadings. This is a tale unadorned, written, 
it appears, from a frankly materialistic point of view. The book is a 
work of reinterpretation rather than one based on any new materials. The 
analysis of Davis’s military and political policies is shrewd and, at the 
same time, generally correct. Though Davis is just one, even if the 
principal, of the southern leaders, it is certainly true that an untena- 
ble and wrong premise, such as the author has assumed, is not needed 
to account for or to explain either Davis himself or the southern con- 
federacy. 

In general, the author finds that ‘‘The main cause of disaster was 
strategic. . . . The armies were not directed with a common purpose; 
no strategic system was ever devised by the South.’’ Davis is held to 
be to blame because he ‘‘thought he could be President and stil] direct 
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he war, and because he made this mistake he failed. . . . [He] 
hose military administration as his particular province.’’ But there 
were other important contributing causes among which were the blockade, 
the ‘‘dearth of food,’’ ‘‘inferior military equipment,’’ the ‘‘failure of 
the government to secure its currency and lay up a credit abroad by 
exporting cotton,’’ the lack of ‘‘mechanical equipment’’ such as rail- 
roads, factories, mills, and mines, and the ‘‘fewness of soldiers.’’ In 
spite of all this, however, the ‘‘main cause . . . was strategic.’’ 
Davis is held to blame, and rightly so, the reviewer believes, for not 
consolidating and codrdinating the military strategy, control, and effort 
of the confederate armies. Because he did not do so he ‘‘failed.’’ 


The author thinks that Davis’s ‘‘military reputation was mainly 


determinative’’ in bringing about his nomination for the presidency of 
the newly formed confederacy. He deplores the slavish ‘‘imitation’’ of 
the new government, led by Stephens, who should never have accepted 
the vice-presidency, in drawing a constitution based on the existing 
federal union model. Did not these actions grow out of the same cause 

-the necessity of conciliating the ‘‘middle of the road’’ men as well as 
sentiment in the border states, especially Virginia? Davis was well 
known to be reliable and not apt to let his heart get the better of his 
head, at least, in matters of policy. The advisability of making it 
possible for those states which had not seceded to be able to come over 
to the secessionists without being forced to tear themselves away from 
old institutions and old and familiar associations, no doubt influenced 
the form of the new constitution. Virginia, North Carolina, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee did not join the confederacy until after the Montgomery 
convention had passed into history, while Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Missouri ‘‘remained in the Union, snatched as brands from the burning.”’ 

“If a simple parliamentary government that would have kept the 
power in the hands of the planter politicians’’ that is, an oligarchy, 
with Toombs, Yancey, or Rhett at the head — had been formed, it is 
doubtful if Virginia, for one, would have come in and perhaps as soon 
as the reality of the situation had become evident, the whole secession 
movement might have collapsed from top-heaviness and opportunism. 
Because of the form of government adopted, ‘‘Jefferson Davis, from the 
first, was in the difficult position of a ruler who exerts legal power 
grudged by his subordinates and who lacks the address to win those 
subordinates to his support.’’ In this statement there is a certain 
amount of truth, and yet it was only Davis’s own limitations as a leader 
that prevented him from surmounting these obstacles more completely 
and effectually than he did. ‘‘He could not quite rise to the heroic 
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level demanded by his difficulties; he could not become a leader to in. 
spire a desponding nation; he could not become the genius to uphold 


losing cause. He failed in a position where only a very great man 
could have sueceeded.’’ Such a man was Washington or Lincoln. 
Davis, ‘‘seeking to be politically shrewd in a great crisis, succeeded 


merely in getting a weak administration. . . . Most of the time 
was spent on details of appointments. The result was that there was 
insufficient time for the consideration of large matters.’’ Yet, who could 


have done better, if as well! 


Tuomas Rosson Hay 


(Governors messages and letters: messages and letters of William Henry 
Harrison concluded, John Gibson, Thomas Posey. Volume n, 1812 
1816. Edited by Logan Esarey. [Indiana historical collections, 
volume 1x] (Indianapolis: Indiana historical commission, 1922. 
xxxix, 772 p.) 

This is the second and concluding volume of the messages and papers 
of the territorial governors of Indiana. It covers the correspondence 
of William Henry Harrison from January, 1812, to 1814, including the 
period when he served as commander of the Northwestern army, and 
also the correspondence of Acting Governor John Gibson, 1812-1813, 
and Governor Thomas Posey, 1813-1816. The principle on which the 
publication is based is the same as that of the first volume —the selec- 
tion of the pertinent material whether in print or manuscript, and its 
arrangement in an order roughly chronological. Sometimes it is a little 
hard to see the principle of selection— why, for instance, a few 
of the numerous documents available for the Canadian side of the war 
should have been published, and others equally important and inter- 
esting left out. 

The material of outstanding interest in the volume is the correspond- 
ence of Harrison from 1812 to 1814. It is of varied character, cor- 
respondence with the war department, his subordinate officers and the 
governors of Ohio and Kentucky, and Indiana and Illinois territories, 
reports of engagements, reports cf Indian agents, together with some 
private letters and diaries not directly connected with Harrison but 
illustrating the events through which he moved. In general the material 
leaves the impression that the difficulties of the Northwestern army from 
the loss of Detroit to the victory of Lake Erie were due rather to the 
difficulties of transportation than to the inefficiency of the militia, which 
has been generally selected as the scapegoat for the campaigns of 1814. 
The material does not especially affect one way or another the general 
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upression of Harrison himself. He appears as an industrious and 

asonably efficient, if by no means heroic, figure. He collected certi- 

ates of good conduct from his subordinate officers as industriously as 
his contemporary, General James Wilkinson. In such eases as the 
battle of the Raisin and the defense of Fort Stephenson he appears to let 
he event of success or failure decide whether he approved or condemned. 
The censures which he visited upon General Winchester after the defeat 
of the Raisin for ever marching to the place are not apparent in his 
earlier correspondence with the war department after the movement had 
first been made. 

As was said in a former review, the editorial policy of this series calls 
for revision. In the present volume there is no introduction. The 
footnotes are meager. The sources of the various letters are indicated 

abbreviations which there is no table to explain, and the use of 
brackets and parentheses is to say the least inconsistent. Generally a 
bracket seems to be used to indicate an addition to the text by the 
editors, but in one case it is used to indicate a passage underlined in 
the original. The present reviewer has puzzled in vain to find out what 
the notation on page 65, ‘‘ (not signed G. P.)’’ means. The index is 
meager. Among other things that the reviewer noticed, entries for 
Robert Dickson are under both Dickson and Dixon. There is a cross 
reference from Dickson to Dixon, but none for the reverse. Page 1053 
shows very careless page makeup. 


The Red Cross in Iowa. By EarlS8. Fullbrook. Intwo volumes. [lowa 
chronicles of the world war| (lowa City, lowa: The state historical 
society of Iowa, 1922. xvi, 269, xii, 269 p.) 

‘What the Red Cross did in different [lowa] communities and what 
the communities did for the Red Cross, how the local activities co- 
ordinated with the general Red Cross programme, and what became of 
the large amount of supplies and funds contributed’’— the seope of 
what Mr. Fullbrook proposed to himself seems to be indicated in the 
foregoing specifications taken from his preface, but, though he has com- 
pressed his work into small compass, it includes more. He begins with 
a rapid survey of war relief work in history, giving credit for initiative 
to the erusaders who established the Hospital of St. John at Jerusalem, 
A. D. 1023, as well as to Florence Nightingale for her splendid achieve- 
ments in the Crimea, and to the United States sanitary commission for 
its broadly planned and admirably executed program during the Ameri- 
ean civil war. Then follows a description of the labors of Henri Dunant, 
inspired by what that devoted philanthropist had seen of the horrors of 
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war at Solferino and heard and read of their mitigation in the Crimea 
by Miss Nightingale. Nor does the author neglect to indicate the im. 
portance of the part in Red Cross development performed by Clara 
Barton. What he has to say of the Red Cross in Iowa is confined to 
description of methods employed and results achieved, names being 
mentioned only incidentally, as Red Cross activities were entered int: 
by the whole population. Though the original plan was to organize 
not more than one chapter in each county, and Iowa’s counties number 
99, there were 167 Red Cross chapters in the state in October, 1917, the 
number subsequently being reduced by consolidation to 128. The num 
ber of branches at the end of the war was 1,351. Problems which arose 
in the carrying on of the work and expedients applied to their solution 
of course presented parallels to what occurred elsewhere, but the sca): 
upon which lowa entered upon Red Cross activities makes it appropriat 

that a typical history of the work should be based on study of experiences 
in that state. Mr. Fullbrook has gone over a vast amount of material, 
and has shown good judgment in his selections as well as in his ge 

eralizations. His task has been faithfully performed. The two attrac 
tive little volumes in which its results are placed before the reader compel 
praise as models of convenience for reference. Particular attention maj 
well be called to the copious ‘‘notes and references’’ and the careful), 
compiled index, together occupying more than half a hundred pages 
of small type at the back of each volume. 


The war purse of Indiana: the five liberty loans and war savings ani 
thrift campaigns in Indiana during the world war. By Walter 
Greenough. [Indiana world war records, volume n, Indiana his 
torical collections, volume vit} (Indianapolis: Indiana historica! 
commission, 1922. 278 p.) 

Early in May, 1917, when a delegation of Indiana business men went 
to Washington to petition for recognition of the industrial facilities of 
that state in the distribution of government contracts for war materials 
the spokesman of the party, aiming to create the best possible im 
pression regarding Hoosier preparedness and willingness to assist 1! 
providing financial help for the administration, declared that Indiana 
probably would subscribe five million dollars to the war bonds. 1) 
Indiana, as in other states at the time, nobody fully realized either the 
financial strength or the patriotic fervor of the people. Summing up 


what subsequently was accomplished Mr. Greenough observes: ‘‘It 1s 
estimated that a total of at least five hundred million dollars was raised 
by the people of the state during the thirty months of the war financing. ’ 
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How this unimagined and marvelous consummation was achieved is the 
story set forth in this book. The author begins his preface with the 
statement that while the sources at hand for writing the volume have 
been voluminous, in many instances they have been ‘‘neither definite nor 
aceurate.”” Few would be better qualified than he to make due allow- 
neces for defects in the documentary material at command, as Mr. 
Greenough served through the war as director of publicity in the state 
liberty loan headquarters in Indianapolis. Undoubtedly the effort to 
portray for the credit of Indiana and the information of posterity the 
stupendous thing that was done and the steps that were taken in its 
accomplishment was well worth while. The author has imparted to 
his impressive narrative a literary style richer in human interest than 
that of the typical official document. The seven full-page illustrations 
which embellish the volume are effective reproductions of the govern- 
ment posters used in the successive campaigns. 


The story of the Walloons. At home, in lands of exile and in America. 
By William Elliot Griffis. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin company. Cambridge, 1923. xix, 299 p. $2.00) 

This volume is a brief for the Walloon influence in Europe and Ameri- 
ca, with some reflections on the Huguenots. The publication coérdinates 
with the tereentenary of the coming of some Walloons under the Dutch 
West India company in 1624. The story is dramatic. Mr. Griffis, an 
octogenarian, writes with the vivacity of youth. He is always interest- 
ing, even if he does not always mind his p’s and q’s. In the realm of 
religion and the history of Christianity, the volume is punctuated with 
the personal dogmatism of the author, who occasionally flavors his sauce 
with denunciation. Such utterances may be stimulating to those who 
are engaged in a singleminded celebration, but will not endure the calm 
deliberations of detached thinkers. 

The work has numerous errors and debatable conclusions. Jesse de 
Forest in no wise was ‘‘the potential beginner’’ of New York. The 
curious misnomer ‘‘[Terra] Nova Belgica, or New Belgium’’ is wrong 
n form and meaning. The author errs greatly in his allusions to 
the Dutch provincial seal of New Netherland. The ‘‘four Walloon 
brides,’’ and so forth, as founders in 1624, is Catelina Trico’s unsup- 
ported myth (pages 115, 148). It is a singular error to call Catelina 
‘‘the first-born baby girl’’ (page 155), when the improbable designation 
has been to her daughter, Sarah. Likewise, there is no contemporary 
evidence that in 1624 there were placed ‘‘small colonies’’ on Long and 
Staten islands (page 146), nor that women came to New Netherland 
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before 1624 (page 148), nor that Manhattan ever was called JN, 
Avesnes (pages 10, 178). The Dutch made no treaty with the Indians 
in 1614 (page 152). Minuit never wrote his name variously as on pag 
163. De Rasiere (not Rasieres) did not come over with Minuit (page 
166), was not ‘‘appointed Secretary’’ in 1624 (page 179), and did 1 
arrive ‘‘in America July 26, 1625’’ (page 179). It is absurd to say 
that the name New Amsterdam ‘‘was not in common use until 1654” 
(page 178). The survey of 1639 is not by ‘‘Vingboom’’; had Dr. 
Griffis consulted Stokes instead of Van Winkle his twentieth chapter 
would not be so inaccurate, and had he conferred with Staten island 
specialists, his twenty-first chapter would be very different. There are 
horrible misprints, as page 80, 1640 for 1540; page 234, 1665 for 1685; 
page 245, 1726 for 1776; page 250, 1750 for 1850. Was Jacob Leisler 
a German? Dr. Griffis says he was a Walloon — and stirs up a hornet’s 
nest. 


ee 


Victor Huco Paurtsirs 


The journal and essays of John Woolman, Edited by Amelia Mott 
Gummere. (New York: The Maemillan company, 1922. xxiii, 
643 p.) 

It was not for its value as an historical document that Dr. Eliot 
placed John Woolman’s Journal on his five-foot shelf. That was on 
account of the purity and simplicity of its English and the elevation of 
its spiritual and humanitarian sentiments. Yet the Journal alone, or in 
connection with the author’s works, has gone through more than fifty 
editions since 1774. Perhaps this is partly because of the historical 
significance of Woolman’s message. He was the prophet of slave-eman- 
cipation in the Society of Friends. The Friends, following in his train, 
became pioneers in the whole antislavery movement. He was also an 
apostle of economic reform, preaching and practicing a moderation in 
business pursuits and profits that kept in view ‘‘the spreading of the 
peaceable kingdom of Christ amongst mankind.’’ 

The outstanding fact about the present volume, called the ‘‘ Rancocas 
edition,’’ is its accuracy and completeness. It is a great gain to have 
the Journal as Woolman wrote it without changes or omissions on 
theological grounds or attempts to ‘‘improve’’ upon the author’s Eng- 
lish. The present text is based upon the folio copy of the manuscript in 
the library of the Historical society of Pennsylvania, with variations 
indicated as they occur in the two shorter and earlier drafts now pre- 
served at Swarthmore college, Pennsylvania. The Essays are added in 
this edition, comprising much material never before published. There 
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is a biography filling 150 pages. It is the fruit of long, rigorous re- 
search. By it we know far more about Woolman than ever before, and 
fewer things that are untrue. 
Faesimiles and other illustrations fill thirty-four pages. There 
copious footnotes, a good bibliography and an adequate index. 
R. W. Kesey 


are 


Richard Olney and his public service. By Henry James. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1923. xiii, 335 p. $5.00) 

Richard Olney was one of those men whose publie service in the strict 
sense of the term, was confined to a short period, the four years spent 
in the cabinet of President Cleveland as attorney general and later as 
secretary of state. During those years, however, there arose several 
issues of importance, perhaps of momentous importance. These included 
the problems arising out of the labor unrest of 1894 and 1895, the 
Hawaiian annexation proposition, the preliminaries of the Cuban episode 
and the Venezuelan affair. In all of these Mr. Olney, in his official 
capacity, played a prominent part, and played it in a manner absolutely 
characteristic: the manner of a man legally trained, somewhat cireum- 
scribed by a rigid New Englandism, but downright and uncompromising. 

The fifteen chapters taking some two hundred pages of coarse print 
and forming the body of the book cannot, in the nature of things, add 
a vast amount to the already accumulated information about the period 
under consideration. In the two chapters on the Venezuelan issue, 
however, there is some new light which is intensified by a considerable 
array of hitherto unprinted documents taken from Mr. Olney’s papers. 
In summing up his consideration of the course taken by President Clev- 
eland and Secretary Olney in the light of criticism voiced at the time 
and later, Mr. James says (page 141) : 


A more gentle diplomacy might have arranged the Guiana boundary 
in the course of time; but that it could have disposed of the Anglo- 
Venezuelan dispute about it so promptly, or before serious complications 
arose, is, after all, supposition. It could hardly have succeeded better in 
convineing Europe that the United States had a foreign policy which 
she was willing to insist upon. It could hardly have fixed the Monroe 
Doctrine so firmly in the consciousness of the American public. But for 
Olney, John Hay could not have asserted so simply that his foreign 
policy rested on the Ten Commandments and the Monroe Doctrine. 
Olney and Cleveland did much more than dispose of a discussion over 
a bit of tropical wilderness. They gave the United States a new standing 
in the eyes of other nations. 


In the account of international questions, which oceupies so con- 
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siderable a part of the book, Mr. James speaks from an intimate know] 
edge of the documents, and his treatment is eminently satisfactory. 
When it comes to matters of internal concern, involved in those questions 
which beset Mr. Olney as attorney general, his appreciation of the back 
ground is less secure; too much reliance on such secondary accounts as 
those of Rhodes and Harry Thurston Peck searcely gives him an under 
standing of the troubled forces which gave to the nineties their dominant 
characteristics. 


Journal of a voyage to North America. Translated from the French of 
Pierre Francois Xavier de Charlevoix, edited, with historical intr: 
ductions, notes, and index, by Louise Phelps Kellogg, Ph.D. In tw 
volumes. [Printed for the Caxton club by R. R. Donnelley and 
sons at the Lakeside press] (Chicago: R. R. Donelley and sons, 
1923. Volume I, xxviii, 362 p.; volume n, 379 p.) 

This edition, the first in English to be complete since the original! 
English edition of 1861, is limited to two hundred copies. It has been 
a labor of love and pride on the part of club, printer, and editor. Ex- 
actitude of scholarship and beauty of workmanship put this valuable 
and interesting account of travels through our northwest in a setting 
which is seldom equaled. Miss Kellogg has condensed into her historical 
introduction and her notes exactly the explanatory information needed 
by a student in using the work. The translation has been thoroughly 
compared with the original and revised where it seemed desirable, but 
such changes proved to be rarely necessary. Here is one of our im- 
portant sources in definitive form. 

C. R. Fisn 


The messages and proclamations of the governors of the state of Missour 
Compiled and edited by Buel Leopard and Floyd C. Shoemaker 
Volumes 1-11. (Columbia, Missouri: The state historical society of 
Missouri, 1922) 

This series includes the messages and proclamations of the sixteen men 
who held the office of governor in Missouri between 1820 and 1864. Thi 
messages are taken from the journals of the house and senate and tli 
proclamations, and so forth, from the executive registers. The messages 
of each governor are preceded by a short sketch of his life. There is 
no other introductory material except a short preface by Mr. Shoemaker. 
There are no footnotes. 

As might be supposed certain general themes run through thes 
documents. In the period covered in the first volume, 1820-1843, the 


topics on which the messages turn are the controversy over Missouri's 
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statehood, the administration of the salt springs, the lead mines, the 
revenue of the state, its debt, the school lands, the Indians, state banks, 
nternal improvements, the boundary controversy with Iowa Territory, 
ind the Morman war. One interesting item in the volume, on page 76, 
is the refusal of Governor Frederick Bates to weleome Lafayette to the 
state. 

The second volume, covering the period from 1844 to 1857, runs heavily 
m taxation and the difficulties of the Bank of Missouri, to which had 
been entrusted the school funds of the state, the participation of the state 
n the Mexican war and the Santa Fé expedition, the discussion of the 
ompromise of 1850, and the state’s grants in aid to railroads. Of 
especial interest from a national point of view are (page 354) Governor 
King’s recommendation in 1852 of a Pacifie railroad and the organization 
of the territory through which it must run, (page 358) his veto in 1849 
of a state fugitive slave act, as in contravention of the decision in Prigg 
vs. Pennsylvania, and the long manifesto of Governor Sterling Price, 
1852-1856, as to the repealability of the Missouri compromise and the 
European plots to break up the union, beginning in the abolition agita- 
tion of 1830. 

The third volume, covering the period 1857 to 1864, is concerned most 
especially with the slavery question and the civil war. In view of the 
way in which Missouri officially hung between the union and the con- 
federacy it is the most interesting of all. 

The lives of Missouri governors seem to have been rather troublous 
ones. Governor John Cummins Edwards (1844-1848), who delivered 
himself of some very long and prosy messages, has this to say on the 
subject of the governorship : 

. but the salary of the Governor should be made an exception 
That is too small. . His sacrifices are many, his responsibilities great ; his 
labors often excessive, and, if he stands up to his duties faithfully, the 
envy, and malice, and hatred, and slander, and abuse, and detraction, 
and ealumny and vituperation heaped upon him is unbounded, and 
beyond the measure of any salary, even when the Governor is so con- 
stituted as to regard these things in a proper light. And but few are 
so constituted. Almost every executive in our State has fallen, politi- 
cally, before them. One—a good man and a patriot — resigned and 
left his post before his term expired; the next left before his term was 
out, and not in good odour; the next committed suicide a year in advance 
of the close of his four years; and the next has moved, at all times pre- 
pared to meet the assassin, during at least three and a half years out of 
the four of his administration. If a man is not driven to do it, he must 
at least be willing to fight his way, if he does his duty to his country and 
his constituents as an executive of this State. And the matter is not 
better now than it was formerly, but it is worse. 
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The same governor answered a demand of the legislature for vouchers 
of his traveling accounts as follows: 


But suppose he had the receipts or vouchers, of what service would 
they be? This is best answered by inquiring what they are. What then 
would be the vouchers? The receipts of boot-blacks, apple pedlars, 
orange women, porters, draymen, hackmen, omnibus drivers, stage coach 
men, rail-road car-men, tavern keepers, toll-gate keepers, and many 
others, and all of these multiplied many times over. Does the honorable 
member wish to meet and overthrow the Governor’s requisition on the 
treasury with these receipts, and thus convict him of overcharging ? 

In closing a few criticisms of the general plan and execution of the 
series are necessary. An introduction discussing the general outline of 
executive activity would be desirable, and footnotes would illuminate 
a few obscure points in the messages. There is no index. The intr 
ductory sketches of the different governors, with the exception of Mr 
Jonas Viles’ excellent study of Governor Claiborne Jackson, are generall) 
amateurish and range from mediocre to bad. Had Mr. Shoemaker em 
ployed the blue pencil vigorously he would have been cruel only 
be kind. It may be unkind to select the worst of these biographies, 
but the present reviewer has been profoundly impressed by that of 
Governor Robert M. Stewart, who in his penchant for pardoning crim 
inals seems to have anticipated Ex-Governor Blease. The following 
paragraphs when placed side by side are somewhat striking: 

Robert Marcellus Stewart was an extraordinary man, who fitted 
peculiarly into the conditions which obtained during the early days of 
Missouri. There was a call in those times for intellect, for courage, 
and for idealism. Stewart had such qualities. He was, indeed, a 
prophet — a prophet of progress, whose prescience envisioned the events 
of a century ahead and who gave timely inspiration to the pioneers o! 
development. 


The shadows lengthened early for Stewart and while others of his age 
were yet in the prime of life. During his last days he spent much of 
his time with Langston, whom he had pardoned from the penitentiary. 
It was a sorry and most incompatible companionship. 


The journal of John Work. A chief-trader of the Hudson’s bay co. 
during his expedition from Vancouver to the Flatheads and Black 
feet of the Pacific northwest, edited, and with account of the fur 
trade in the northwest, and life of Work by William S. Lewis and 
Paul C. Phillips. (Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark company, 
1923. 209 p.) 

A distinct contribution to the history of the fur trade and to the 
history of the northwest in general is this journal of a Hudson’s bay 
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company trader. Not only is it valuable because for the first time this 
highly interesting day-by-day narrative is made available to the student 
who has not had access to the original manuscript or to one of the few 
copies, but because the introductory essay on ‘‘The fur trade of the 
northwest,’’ and the sketch of the ‘‘Life of John Work’’ are real addi- 
tions to the literature of the subject. In particular the account of the 
fur trade, which has after it the initials of one of the editors, Paul C. 
Phillips, is one of the best brief statements obtainable. 

The journal starts with the record of Thursday, August 18, 1831, 
where the chief trader writes that he ‘‘left Vancouver and joined the 
Snake Expedition men at the [lower] sawmill, where they were sent a 
few days ago to drink the regale.’’ It carries the story through nearly 
a year, during which the expedition hunted and trapped in the region 
occupied by the Blackfoot and Snake river Indians, where ‘‘hunting 
and trapping was carried on under continued surveillance from hostile 
Indians who were constantly stealing traps, horses, and attacking isolated 
trappers, and even making assaults on the main party.’’ 

This journal supplements those which have been printed earlier in 
the Quarterly of the Washington historical society and that of the 
Oregon historical society. It has a good although not exhaustive bibli- 
ography of the fur trade of the northwest, and it is furnished with a 
satisfactory index. 


The Chickasaw nation. <A short sketch of a noble people. By James 
H. Malone. (Louisville: John P. Morton and company, 1922. 
xxx, 537 p.) 

Another book written to prove that the government of the United 
States blundered in its dealings with the Indians! This is the reviewer's 
first impression on glancing at the subtitle. On closer investigation it 
appears that the theme of the first half of the book is the journey of 
De Soto, and that the Chickasaw come into the discussion only inci- 
dentally. The aim of these chapters is to prove that De Soto crossed 
the Mississippi at a point near Chickasaw bluffs where the city of Mem- 
phis now stands and where a commemorative monument was placed with 
appropriate ceremony in 1919. This argument is sustained by a critical 
investigation of opinions of historians and by a detailed study of the 
topography of the neighborhood. The remaining chapters contain a 
good deal of miscellaneous information, chiefly relating to the Indians of 
the southwest. Some of the numerous citations are from authentic 
sources while others seem to have been taken at random from secondary 
accounts or from recollections of more or less doubtful value. 

The book does not present a sustained narrative of Chickasaw history 
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as the title would lead one to expect, nor does it add materially to the 
knowledge one may gain from standard references. Neither does 
fully succeed in justifying the subtitle, although particular instances of 
excellence are cited as evidence of the racial superiority of the Chicka- 
saw. What makes the book of interest to the historian is the encouraging 
fact that a busy man, a lawyer by profession, who by his own confession 
is ‘‘not an historian, or antiquarian or archaeologist,’’ should be willing 
to spend his moments of leisure in the study of local history. Like 
everyone else who has attempted to deal with the subject, the author has 
been handicapped by the lack of a reliable treatise on the Indian policy 
of the United States. Owing to this lack it is extremely difficult to 
present information about any particular tribe without apparent exag 
geration of a favored subject. On this account also the labor of collect- 
ing data is greatly multiplied. 


Marta L. Epwarps 


Jefferson Davis, constitutionalist. His letters, papers and speeches. 
Collected and edited by Dunbar Rowland. In ten volumes. (Jack- 
son, Mississippi: Mississippi department of archives and history, 
1923.) 

It would seem that the animosities of the civil war period have been 
sufficiently removed by the passage of time and the rise of a cooler, more 
critical spirit to make weleome all material which can be made available 
to the student and to the general reader. Anything that throws light 
upon the past and particularly anything relating to such an outstanding 
figure as Jefferson Davis must be greeted with delight by those who seek 
to know the truth and to perceive events in their actual setting. Doubl 
welcome is this collection of letters, speeches, and papers because of the 
painstaking care with which they have been collected, edited and brought 
out in dignified form worthy of the content. 

A considerable amount of Davis material has already appeared in 
print, and especially is this true of those papers which bear in one way 
and other on the civil war. The Official records, for example, contain 
hundreds of letters and dispatches scattered throughout the numerous 
volumes of that invaluable but exasperating compilation. Some have 
been preserved in Davis’s own story of the struggle between the 
sections, others came to light in Mrs. Davis’s sympathetic narrative, 
while here and there in miscellaneous publications a stray document is 
found. Supplementing, and in a few instances duplicating these are the 
transcripts which fill the pages of more than nine of these ten goodly 
volumes. 
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Something of the task of collecting, copying, collating, and editing 
ese hundreds of papers is indicated by the fact that the work was in 
rogress for some fifteen years. Another testimony to the magnitude 
f the undertaking is found when it is realized that ‘‘the papers of 
Jefferson Davis are widely diffused over the United States and are in 
the keeping of historical societies and departments, libraries, museums, 
Confederate memorials, private collections and in the files of dealers in 
autographs and historical manuscripts,’’ as Mr. Rowland points out in 

s brief but illuminating introduction (page vii). Some of the most 
extensive collections are those in the Confederate memorial hall in New 
Orleans, in the Confederate museum of Richmond, in the manuscripts 
division of the library of congress, in the old records division of the war 
department, in the Mississippi department of archives and history, and 
n some dozen historical societies scattered throughout the country. Too 
much praise and thanks cannot be extended the Mississippi department 
of archives and history and especially to its director for undertaking 
and earrying to completion such a work under such difficulties. 

It is impossible to do more than call attention to the scope and range 
f materials in these volumes. This range is coextensive with the inter- 
ests of a man who, at least from the middle forties to some time after 
the close of the civil war, was a national figure. As a congressman, an 
officer in the American army during the Mexican war, a United States 
senator, a member of President Pierce’s cabinet, and as the executive 
head of the confederacy, Jefferson Davis was in a position to know much 
of the inwardness of things and, by his native intelligence, fitted to write 
and speak with understanding. Henceforward no one can pretend to 
deal with the decades from 1840 to 1870 and at the same time ignore 
this compilation. As a southerner and an adherent to the doctrine of 
states’ rights and as a spokesman of that school, what Jefferson Davis 
did and said must be of moment in any adequate comprehension of those 
pregnant years. 

One cannot, it is true, secure from these papers and letters alone an 
all-around view of what was occurring and what was the part played 
even by Davis himself. As in the collected works of any public man 
there are numerous gaps. On many subjects in which Jefferson Davis 
must have been interested, or, as is known from other sources, was 
involved, no record remains to be included among these documents. 
He left no written word; or, if he did, the letter has been lost or has 
not yet come to light. There is, for example, little which throws light 
on the everyday doings of a southern planter. Five pages suffice to 
contain everything prior to 1844, at which time Davis was thirty-six 
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years old and began his public career by being elected a delegate to t} 
Mississippi state convention. The record in these volumes is e 
phatically that of a man who was a public character. 

In addition to the papers, speeches and letters one finds the ‘‘ Auto 
biography of Jefferson Davis’’ which originally appeared in Belford’, 
magazine in 1890. Scattered here and there are letters written to Davis. 
letters which explain or throw light on subjects brought up in Davis's 
own writings. In the last volume over one hundred pages list tly 
Davis letters and endorsements which are found in the Official records of 
the rebellion. A bibliography of Davis material occupies six pages 
The index, which is unusually full and comprehensive, takes nearly on 
half the space of the last volume. 

Whether it be the general reader who dips here and there in the 
letters, or the student who seeks fuller knowledge of the period, — wh: 
ever uses these volumes will be inclined to agree with the editor when 
he says, in the little pamphlet which introduced the larger work to the 
public, Jefferson Davis’ place in history as revealed by his letters, papers 
and speeches, (page 11): 


He was a gallant soldier, a profound philosophical statesman and an 
accomplished scholar and author. He was the very soul of integrity, 
sincerity and chivalry ; such traits made him ever careful of his personal 
and official honor. When these traits are found deeply rooted they 
create characteristics which blunter minds mistake for sensitiveness. Ie 
was a kindly, noble and affectionate nature, deeply dependent upon thi 
verities and consolations of the Christian faith. 

He never receded nor recanted ; had he ever done so the verdict of his- 
tory would have rightly condemned him. He showed his unfaltering 
faith in the principles which had guided his life in the last publie paper 
that he penned in these words: ‘‘We do not fear the verdict of poster 
ity on the purity of our motives, or the sincerity of our belief, which our 
sacrifices and our career sufficiently attested.’’ 

L. B. SHIPPeE 


The causes of the war of independence. Being the first volume of a his- 
tory of the founding of the American republic. By Claude H. Van 
Tyne. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1922 
vil, 499 p. $5.00) 

The first of the three volumes of Professor Van Tyne’s projected his 
tory of the American revolution has been before the public for some time 
and our review of it has been unreasonably delayed. 

The time is ripe for such a work. In the first place there has been a 
complete change of opinion during the last twenty-five years in regard to 
the character of the revolution. This change may be said to have begun 
with the article on the loyalists by Moses Coit Tyler in the first number 
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‘the American historical review — an advance printing of one of the 
hapters of his Literary history of the American revolution. Approach- 
g the revolution from a new angle — a study of its pamphlet literature 
Professor Tyler was astonished to find how much force there was in 
the loyalist argument and was frank enough to admit it. The air was 
hilly and the leaven was slow in working. The Venezuelan controversy 
vas unfavorable to a revision of our traditional attitude toward the 
mother country. But when we found during the Spanish-American war 
that England was our only friend in Europe the air warmed perceptibly. 
‘The happy settlement of the Panama question and the benign influence 
of Lord Bryce furthered the rapprochement which was finally completed 
by our entry into the world war. Moreover, after we embarked upon a 
policy of colonial expansion ourselves, and our supreme court decided 
that the colonies acquired were possessions and not a part of the United 
States, colonial problems began to look rather different to us. 

Historical writing anticipated the change in public opinion. This 
was especially so in Sydney George Fisher’s True history of the Amer- 
ican revolution published in 1902 and expanded in 1908 into the two 
volumes of his Struggle for American independence —a work which 
has been insufficiently appreciated, partly because it was ahead of the 
times and partly perhaps because Mr. Fisher was outside of the pro- 
fessorial fraternity and disposed to ignore their work, a course not flat- 
tering to their sensibilities. Opinion in England at the beginning of 
the century was more liberal than in the United States but progress 
since then has been less satisfactory. The century began with Sir George 
Trevelyan’s escapade in the form of a history of the American revolution 
written from the standpoint of Charles James Fox and this was naturally 
countered by such books as those of Fortescue, Mrs. Marks, and Belcher. 

Another reason why the time is ripe for a comprehensive restatement 
of the history of the American revolution is that there has been a large 
amount of special research in this field that needs to be summarized and 
coordinated. Of these studies the most important are Beer’s series on 
the British colonial system, particularly the volume entitled British 
colonial policy, 1754-1765 (1907), Alvord’s Mississippi valley in British 
politics (1916) and Schlesinger’s Colonial merchants and the American 
revolution (1918). Besides these special studies, there have been pub- 
lished local studies of the course of the revolution in Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia; and Wallace’s Life of Henry Laurens 
serves the purpose of tracing the course of the revolution in South Caro- 
lina. All of these studies Professor Van Tyne has utilized to the ut- 
most and to all of them he has given generous credit. The larger part of 
his own researches we may expect will be embodied in his later volumes. 
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The presentation of the material as a whole is admirable. Particular!: 
notable are the chapters on the social and intellectul gulf between +} 
colonies and the mother country and the influence of the puritan clerg 
the latter embodying the results of a special study that Professor Va: 
Tyne published in the American historical review in 1913. Perhaps : 
author should be allowed to be the judge of the amount of space to be 
devoted to particular topics, but in the opinion of the reviewer Professor 
Van Tyne gives much less space than its importance requires to the racial! 
mixture in the colonies and much more space than necessary to the dem 
onstration of the fact that the British government was far the most 
liberal in Europe. 

As between opposing sides the seales are quite evenly balanced bu' 
one notes that the loyalists were rather more given to ‘‘sneering’’ tha: 
were the patriots. There is full recognition of the extent to which th: 
colonies were controlled by mob violence but the extent to which the 
patriots continually shifted their position is not made very clear. This 
may be due to the fact that, stopping with the battle of Lexington, the 
volume closes before the revolutionary movement had run its course 
The author is rather chary of interpretative comment, doubtless pr 
ceeding upon the theory that it is the business of the historian to state 
the facts and leave interpretation to the reader. He correctly points out 
the importance of the ‘‘tea party’’ in that it aroused the opposition both 
of the free traders and the fair traders, the free traders because th 
English tea would undersell the smuggled Dutch tea and the fair trad 
ers because of the threatened competition of the East India company 
but he does not think it necessary to point out that there were other taxes 
in foree and that the tea act was not primarily opposed on account of 
the tax. Popular misconceptions so deep seated as are those respecting 
the ‘‘tea party’’ are not likely to be extirpated by the bare statement o! 
the facts. The literary style is good but had it been a trifle less forma! 
the book would be more popular. 

Unavoidably there are a few errors, evident survivors of the olde 
‘*natriotie’’ history and possibly of Professor Van Tyne’s own earlie: 
impressions. Writs of assistance (page 175) authorized the search 
places other than ships in the daytime only. Professor Van Tyne 
misled by John Adams’s statement that the case of the Liberty was ended 
by the battle of Lexington. There were two cases growing out of the 
Liberty: the libel of the ship, which was condemned immediately, and 
the suit against Hancock, which was dropped six years before the batt! 
of Lexington. Full data is given in Judge Horace Gray’s study in 
Quiney’s Massachussets reports with which Professor Van Tyne must b 
familiar but which he appears not to have cited. The Virginia resolves 
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in reply to the parliamentary address on treason were not introduced by 
Washington (page 304) and it is not so stated in the Journal of the 
House of Burgesses, to which reference is made. 

The footnotes, which are chiefly references to source material, are not 
nearly so carefully prepared as the text. Sometimes the titles to articles 
referred to in historical reviews are given, but more often not. Ob- 
viously the practice should be uniform and it is better that the titles be 
given. It is odd that reference should be made to a popular compilation 
for the text of important historical documents and especially odd that 
reference should be made to such a book as Belcher’s for Hutchinson's 
famous statement ‘‘That there must be some abridgement of what are 
ealled British liberties.’’ Some references seem superfluous, while some 
important ones are omitted, as for example reference to the amendment 
of the currency act (13 George m1, chapter 58), which is the more import 
ant because the act is commonly overlooked. Reference should be given 
to the anonymous French account of Patrick Henry’s famous speech on 
the stamp act, printed in the American historical review for July, 1921, 
but possibly the manuscript had gone to the printer before this number 
of the Review was issued. The general reader would find it difficult to 
locate the Warren-Adams letters. It is not easy to see why reference to 
the proper volume of the Collections of the Massachusetts historical so 
ciety was not given. Doubtless difficulties of this sort will be remedied 
by a bibliography at the end of the third volume, but for this we fear 
we may have some time to wait. 

The implication of Professor Van Tyne’s book is that the colonies and 
mother country drifted apart from the beginning and that separation 
was inevitable. This is a comfortable theory. If it could not have been 
helped, then no one was very much to blame. But is it not worth while 
to point that a little more patience and a little more wisdom on both sides 
might have averted the conflict? Some may say that it is not the 
business of history to point a moral; but unless we are to learn from 
experience, why is it worth while to study history at all? It is worth 
while if only to show how little we do learn from experience and how 
small a part reason plays in the affairs of men. Strange it is that the 
nation with most experience in confederate government and with the 
judicial settlement of inter-state controversies has been the greatest ob- 
stacle to world federation and may even refuse representation in the 
permanent court of international justice. Now and always reliance upon 
force is a confession either of selfishness or of imbecility. 

F. H. Hopper 
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A COMMUNICATION 


October 27, 1923 
Managing Editor, 
Mississipprt VALLEY HistoricaL Review, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Sir: 


With the exception of a rat-like squeak from a St. Louis paper, keyed 
to precisely the same bibliographical motif, the review of my Mississipp1 
VALLEY BEGINNINGS appearing in your September issue is the one and 
only discordant note thrust into a great chorus of remarkably unanimous 
commendation with which competent and accredited critics and the 
public press in every part of the country have greeted the volume in 
which your reviewer seems to see nothing of good. 

When I contemplate these eighty or ninety expressions of appreciation 
from really authoritative sources, I entertain some doubt as to whether 
or not this particular review is to be taken seriously. It bears evidence 
of having been so motivated by a sense-of-injury complex that its per- 
versions and distortions might well be regarded as psychopathologica! 
symptoms perfectly natural to the case, and dismissed accordingly with 
commiseration. 

But the fact that you have dignified it by giving it space in your pages, 
possibly entitles it to some consideration however little. I take it, Mr. 

iditor, that it must have passed your portals in an unguarded moment, 

for I cannot believe that a publication sustained and maintained by a 
clientele of so high and intelligent a status as that of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, would, under ordinary circumstances, 
publish anything so splenetic in its origin and expression, so unfair in 
its attitude and viewpoint, (if it is to be taken with any seriousness), so 
dishonest and insincere in its inferences. 

The review begins with a sneer of would-be disparagement: Seventy- 
thousand words leaded into a bulky volume, give a slight and episodical 
account of Mississippi valley history from De Soto to 1860. 

As if the number of words, or the thickness or thinness of a volume 
has anything to do with the merits or demerits of a book’s contents! 
As if ‘‘slight’’ and ‘‘bulky’’ could be mentioned in the same breath with 
a due regard to the congruities! 

If slight is meant in the sense of absence of minute detail characteristic 
of treatises intended for specializing students then your reviewer reveals 
himself as either unfair or dishonest in his inference, or is ignorant of 
the meaning of words, — very singular in one who sets himself up to be 
an authority on English as well as history. 
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The title page tells him that the work is an ‘‘Outline.’’ Does he not 
know what an outline of a given subject is; that, perforce, it must be 
omparatively slight in its relation to fuller and complete treatises? 


Why does he ignore the Preface in which disclaimer is made that the 


subject is thoroughly and completely covered,— that states only ‘‘the 


broad brush-strokes of an impressionist are employed’’? 

Episodical! Is not the whole past history of the Valley crowded 
with episodes? Is it a literary crime to take cognizance of these episodes, 
appreciate their dramatic qualities and present them vividly so as to 
grip the interest of the lay reader and lead him to further knowledge 
of his country’s past ? 

The style is dramatic and vivid, but effects are attained by apostrophe, 
dliteration, inversion and other devices of questionable character or 
taste? Astounding! Does he, in his super-knowledge of the English 
language, realize what this assertion means? Would he have your 
readers believe that apostrophe, alliteration and inversion are not 
Rhetorical figures of approved usage legitimately employed to break 
the monotony of what otherwise be merely a succession of dry statements? 

He charges the employment of imaginary speeches as among the 
devices of questionable character employed by me. There are only two 
such in the book. Let him study the psychology of these two speeches 
and see if they are not in perfect keeping with the accompanying action, 
and more admirably expressive of the reason for said action than mere 
statement could give. 

Sentences are often crude, verbose and ungrammatical. A happier 
style would go far to redeem the book. Mere jaundiced expression of 
opinion, malicious in its inferences. He offers no specific instances or 
proofs. Knowing that the readers of his utterances, probably, have not 
the work itself at hand, he makes his bold, opinionated assertions with 
apparent impunity. A pill and not a pen seems to be what the patient 
needs. 

Opposed to his viewpoint, let me cite a very few of the innumerable 
counter opinions that are of record, regarding this ‘‘style,’’ and these 
‘‘erude, verbose, ungrammatical sentences’’ 


a6 


a fine literary style not always found in historical writ- 
ings.”’ Providence, R. I., Journal. 


a diction and a nervous style that at times becomes really 
fine writing.’’ Pittsburg Dispatch. 


sé 


the excellent prose of the author.’’ Portland Oregonian. 


ae 


. . . A great story, . . . a delightful writer.”’ Syracuse 
Standard. 
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‘*‘The style is particularly pleasing,—a tonic to the reader. 
Texarkanian. 

‘*The author's style is brilliant and dramatic, witty and illuminat 
ing.’’ Rochester Democrat-Chronicle. 


sé 


By and large, the story is ably told.’’ New York Ev 
ing Post. 


the eloquence and adequacy of the author’s vocabulary. 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

But why multiply further. Is it possible that all these can be wrong 
and only your reviewer right! Truly, then, a Solomon has come to 
judgment. 

The narrative shows a larger quota of error than can be excused. i) 
this age of historical writing. Ue then points out four upon which his 
judgment is formed: ‘‘Northwestern’’ for what should be ‘‘ northeast 
ern’’; ‘‘Monroe’’ for ‘‘Madison’’; an error of two years in each of two 
dates. 

Four errors and proof-reading oversights in a work of 400 pages!  [s 
not that a remarkably low score for the first edition of any historica 
work of that size? Has your reviewer ever examined critically the first 
editions of the really great among America’s historians? Has he, him 
self, ever published anything of like dimensions, absolutely free from 
flaw or error in its first printing? It has been my privilege to help i: 
a modest way in the elimination of errors from the first editions of : 
number of our leading historians, including Henry Adams, Woodro\ 
Wilson, Albert Bushnell Hart, Hannis Taylor, John Fiske and others 
My letter files show numerous expressions of appreciation for servic: 
rendered along such lines. 

It is perfectly proper that errors should be pointed out in reviewing 
any published book. This makes for truth and accuracy in subsequent 
editions. Only ignorance, or the impulse to ‘‘show off’’ by ‘‘knocking’’ 
the other fellow, or the pessimism that sees only the hole in a doughnut 
and ignores its substance can inspire a reviewer to condemn a work 
written with the best of intentions, simply because of a few errors 
of proof reading appearing in its first issuance from press. 

The bibliography lists no sources and few monographs. Wilful mis 
representation, or a display of very hazy ideas as to what ‘‘sources’’ 
really are. 

The reviewer further states that neither bibliography nor text show 
familiarity with the works of five writers upon Mississippi Valley histor) 
mentioning them by name. True, very true, in regard to four of then 
I do not find them in the up-to-the-minute Syllabus of the History of 
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the Americas, just issued by the University of California, that contains 
rather a complete list of contributors to every phase of American history, 
neluding that of the Mississippi Valley. I do not find them listed in 
juite a number of library collections to which I have and have had access. 
(he fifth,— Turner, —is listed in my bibliograhy, two of his works 
being of the caliber and content justifying the inclusion. Is this not 
misrepresentation on the part of your reviewer ? 

The four writers referred to are contributors to the published pro 
eedings and publications of various historical societies State and 
national. These are listed by me whether the individual contributors 
ire or are not. Does not this fact reveal insincerity verging upon dis 
honesty or studied perversion of the truth? 

It would seem, Mr. Editor, that, according to this reviewer, a coterie of 
writers of more or less merit, apotheosized by him, have pre-empted to 
themselves the whole vast domain of the Valley’s history. An outsider 
must either keep off the grass or approach in fear and trembling with 
divers and sundry kowtows and genuflections, scattering his deferential 
tributes of footnote and bibliographic references before the shrine of 
these high gods of historical decision. Otherwise, his ears will be bom 
barded with the din of self-appointed claqueurs to his great discomfi 
ture, — if you get what I mean. 

When the N. Y. Literary Review of unquestioned authority pro 
nounces this work of mine as ‘‘more scientific than Parkman; more 
comprehensive than Roosevelt; more captivating than . . . ”’ (the 
greatest of the triumvirate that have written upon early western history, 
whose name I omit because of his still being alive and because of the 
high esteem in which | hold him) ; when the VN. Y. Times devotes almost 
a page to its analysis and eulogy of the work; when the Minneapolis 
Journal defines in detail the equipment of an ideal historian and then 
asserts that ‘‘We find these qualifications in Mr. C. to an extraordinary 
degree’’; when I see great universities putting the work in their courses 
in American history and upon their library shelves; when I read the 
dozens of letters from heads of great history departments in these same 
universities, congratulating the author upon a work well done, — when 
[ consider all these, I return to my doubts as to whether this review 
should have been taken seriously, notwithstanding its appearance in 
your excellent publication; or whether it would not have been wiser to 
let it, 


e 


. « pass me by, 


As the idle winds which I regard not.’’ 


Henry S. CHAMBERS 
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Mr. Hocketr’s COMMENT 


Perhaps space limitations gave my review of Mississippi valley b 
nings somewhat too incisive a tone. I do not take pleasure in 
ing painful things. Nevertheless, I do regard it as a reviewer’s dut 
give, to the best of his ability, a correct and truthful estimate of a b 
I have read Mr. Chambers’ communication attentively, but cannot fir 


it any reason for modifying my statements in any essential respec 
certainly not the conelusion. I do not believe, however, that man) 
your readers would eare to follow a reply seriatim to the points rais 


by him. 








NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The following announcement of a vacation course in history at t} 


University of Oxford comes from the delegacy for the extension of teach 
ng beyond the limits of the university : 


The Delegates, with the advice and co-operation of teachers in the F 
lty of Modern History, will hold a Vacation Course in History for a 
eriod of four weeks beginning from July 28, 1924, divided into two 
Parts of a fortnight each. The subject of the Course will be the Histor 
the Middle Ages, with attention to such subsidiary studies as th 
Economie and Ecclesiastical history of the period and Mediaeval Political 
(Theory. As the Course is designed for teachers of history and others, at 
home and abroad, who make a serious study of history, applicants will bi 
isked to state their qualifications for following such a Course with profit 
ul the applieations will be considered together at a given date, before 
they are aeeepted by the Delegates. The main idea of the Course will be 
to bring the students into personal contact with representative historical 
scholars and to give them a fuller conception of the meaning and the 
methods of serious study and research. Some of the lectures might suit 
ably take the form of reporting on the present state of knowledge and 
research In various branches of historical study, with comments on recent 
storical work and indications of results achieved or of questions which 
still require further elucidation. The number of lectures will not be large 
ior will they be popular or general in character. It will be an important 
feature of the Course that the lecturers should either hold a class in 
nexion with their lectures or be available for interviews with individual 
students who want advice on following up their particular lines of study. 
The Vacation Course in History has the general approval of the follow 
ing historical scholars, and some of them will be associated with the dele 
gates in preparing the programme: The Regius Professor of Modern 
History (Sir Charles Firth ), Professor Sir Charles Oman. M.P.. the Mas 
ter of Balliol (Mr. A. L. Smith), the Master of University (Sir Michael 
Sadler), Professor W. G. S. Adams, Miss C. M. Ady, Mr. E. Armstrong, 
*Mr. K. N. Bell, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, Mr. G. N. Clark, *Miss M. V. Clarke, 
Professor Cesare Foligno, Rev. A. H. Johnson, Mr. R. V. Lennard, 
*Mr. R. B. Mowat, *Mr. Austin Lane Poole, *Dr. Reginald Lane Poole, 
Professor Sir Paul Vinogradoff, *Mr. J. R. H. Weaver, Professor C. C 
J. Webb, Mr. E. Murray Wrong (Oxford); Professor F. Aydelott 
President of Swarthmore College, U.S.A.), *Dr. G. C. Coulton (Cam- 
bridge), *Professor H. W. Carless Davis (Manchester), *Professor F. 
M. Powicke (Manchester). 
Those whose names are asterisked hope to take a part in the teaching 
provided. 
Further particulars of the Course will be available later, and they may 
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be asked for in advance by applying to the Secretary to the Delegacy 
Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, M.A., Acland House, Oxford. 

The fee for admission to the whole Course of four weeks will be £10 
and for either fortnightly Part five guineas. 

Accommodation at moderate charges for a limited number of me: 
students will be provided at New College (founded 1379). It is hope: 
that accommodation may also be arranged for women students at one « 
the women’s colleges. The inclusive charge for college accommodati 
is likely to be at the rate of half-a-guinea a day. 


The leading artiele in the December, 1923, Wisconsin magazine 
history is the ‘‘ Experiences of a Wisconsin edueator.’’ The educator 
was Josiah Little Pickard, who, in the period between 1845 and 1889 
filled positions ranging from teacher in Elizabeth, Illinois, to president 
of the University of Iowa. Some years after his retirement from activ: 
life he wrote his ‘‘Experiences’’ and from that manuscript are printed 
those parts which bear directly on his Wisconsin days. The fifth chap 
ter of Mr. Schafer’s ‘‘ The Yankee and the Teuton in Wisconsin,’’ called 
‘*Social harmonies and diseords,’’ carries on that interesting study 
John G. Gregory tells about ‘‘The John Jay Orton papers’’ and includes 
a few selections from them; Paul B. Jenkins, in ‘‘ A stove-wood house’’ 
deseribes a unique pioneer building; and Mary Gage writes about 
‘*Grandfather {Nathaniel Lewis] Hill.’’ The documents of this issu 
are an unpublished letter of Henry Clay and the first installment of the 
‘*Letters and diary of Joh. Fr. Diederichs.’’ 


In the Proceedings and transactions of the Royal society of Canada 
for 1922 the historical section has two articles which touch the fringe: 
of the Mississippi valley. One of them is ‘‘The colonial policy of th 
Dominion’’ by Chester Martin, and the other ‘‘The raison d’étre of 
Forts Yale and Hope’’ by His Honor Judge F. W. Howay. 





The Report of the librarian of congress for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, announces a goodly number of additions to the manuscript 
collections of the institution. Undoubtedly the most important item is 
that the Honorable Robert Todd Lincoln deposited the Abraham Lincoln 
papers, which were used by Nicolay and Hay in the writing of the 
biography, with the library four years ago, but no public announcement 
was permitted until the completion of the gift. These papers, however, 
are not to be inspected until twenty-one years after the death of Mr. 
Robert Lincoln. Meantime, the disappointment which the restriction 
naturally produces is materially lessened by the thought that this in 
valuable collection will not be dispersed to the four quarters of the globe, 
but will sometime be available to students in its entirety. Professor 
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+?) 


Robert MeNutt McElroy has made arrangements to have the Cleveland 


papers, used recently in his biographical study, deposited in the con 
ressional library. The collection numbers some 150,000 pieces, many 
them written by Mr. Cleveland himself. Accessions of particular 
terest to students of Mississippi valley history include some more 
Johnson papers, some house of representative documents relating to 
Indiana, the miscellaneous records of the department of justice, the 
ipers of Congressman James R. Mann of Chicago, and some additions 
) the Salmon P. Chase collection. 


Much of the Minnesota history bulletin for November, 1923, is given 
ver to articles having to do with the summer meeting of the Minnesota 
istorical society held at Redwood Falls. <A long account of the meeting 
s preceeded by a paper on ‘‘The Long and Beltrami explorations in 
Minnesota one hundred years ago’’ by Theodore Christianson. A letter 
reprinted from the Eaton, Ohio, Register of August 30, 1849, contains a 
vely deseription of St. Paul and the surrounding country. The writer 
vas not highly impressed with the character of the public men with 
vhom he was brought in contact. ‘‘We have,’’ said he, ‘‘more little 
creat men here than any place I ever saw. We have more fence men 
trade politicians — who are in the market at the highest bidder.’’ The 
Minnesota historical society is now issuing a Checklist of Minnesota 
public documents. 


In the Palimpsest for October, 1923, Donald L. MeMurry gives a more 
detailed account of ‘‘Kelley’s army’’ than was included in his general 
rticle on ‘‘ The industrial armies and the Commonweal’’ which appeared 
n the December number of the Mississippr VALLEY Historical Review 
Dorothy MacBride, in the same magazine, gives a picture of ‘‘ Lieutenant 
Jefferson Davis’’ as a young officer, just out of West Point, stationed 
at various posts in the upper Mississippi valley. The November number 
has ‘‘Over the rapids’’ by Ben Hur Wilson and ‘‘The Seotch Grove 
trail’? by Bruce E. Mahan. In the December issue Bertha M. H. Sham 
baugh tells about the ‘‘Serap-books of a quiet little lady with silvery 
hair.”’ The ‘‘quiet little lady’? was Jane Clark Kirkwood, wife of 
Governor Samuel J. Kirkwood of Iowa. 


Pageantry for Iowa communities by George O. Hurley is put out as 
number 10 in the Bulletin of information series by the State historical 
society of lowa. 


Adam Leonard’s account of ‘‘ Personal politics in Indiana, 1816-1840,’’ 
is concluded in the September, 1923, Indiana magazine of history with a 
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discussion of ‘‘State polities, 1828 to 1840.’’ In the same issue thers 
appear an article on ‘‘Dr. John Evans’’ by J. Wesley Whicker, one on 
‘*Barnabas Coffin Hobbs’’ by Minnie B. Clark, and one on ‘‘ Indiana’s 
blind’’ by Ida Helen MeCarty. Professor Ella Lonn tells ‘*The history 
of an unusual library,’’ that at La Porte. 


The October, 1923, number of the Southwestern historical quartc: 
is rich in souree material. In addition to continuations of the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Major George Bernard Erath,’’ and ‘‘The Bryan-Hayes correspond 
ence,’’ there is brought out a translation of certain chapters of thy 
Historia general y natural de las Indias, Islas y Tierra-firma del M 
Oceano together with selections from Documentos inéditos del archiv 
de las Indias, incorporated as a portion of the footnotes, and making 
altogether, a narrative of ‘‘The expedition of Panfilo de Narvaez.’ 
The editing and part of the translation is done by Herbert Davenport 
This Quarterly also prints an article on ‘‘New Mexico and the Texan 
Santa Fé expedition,’’ by William Campbell Binkley and ‘* Notes on th. 
colonization of Texas,’’ by Eugene C. Barker, reprinted from the 
Mississippt VALLEY HistoricaL Review of September, 1923. 


The lowa historical society has published in pamphlet form an address 
delivered before the Academy of science and letters at Sioux City by) 
Frank Luther Mott, on Literature of pioneer life in Iowa. Worth whi 
as the article in itself is, its value is increased by the appended bibliog 
raphy, ‘‘a list of books and pamphlets dealing with Iowa life befor 
1860, with some annotations, designed rather for the literary worker and 
the general reader than for the historical investigator.’’ The items of 
the bibliography are classified as belles lettres, biography, county, town 
ship and town histories, guidebooks and other early books descriptive 
of lowa, history, periodicals, reminiscences and autobiography, and 
bibliography. 


In the Proceedings of the Massachusetts historical society for May 
June, 1923, appears a paper on ‘‘Francis Parkman’’ by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. The documents in this number consist of the ‘‘ Dalton letters, 
1861-1865,’’ many of which were written by John C. Dalton, Jr., at the 
time an officer in the union army. 


An interesting notice of the discovery of evidences of a prehistoric 
people on Isle Royle is the subject of a brief article written by William 
P. F. Ferguson for the July-October, 1923, issue of the Michigan history 
magazine. In this account of ‘‘Michigan’s most ancient industry: the 
pre-historic mines and miners of Isle Royale,’’ Mr. Ferguson gives som 
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hints of what may prove to be a most valuable archeological « 
when more work has been done in investigating and evaluating th 


field 
Other contributions to this number of the Magazine include *‘ That myth 


Wawatam: a symposium,’’ by H. Bedford Jones and Milo M. Quaife; a 


ttempt to answer the query ‘“TIs county history worth while?’’ by 
\rthur Lyon Cross ; 


; ‘Travel in early days,’’ by O. W. Robinson ; ‘‘ Ann 
Arbor,’’ by Mrs. W. G. Doty; ‘‘Ilistory as reflected in the names of 


women for whom Michigan D. A. R. chapters are named,’’ by Mrs 


William Henry Wait; and ‘‘ Edward Chauncey Hinman, the man,’’ by 
George W. Buckley. 


) 
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A very large portion of Nebraska history for April-June, 192 
evoted to reprinting a poem, ‘‘The weeping water,’’ written by Orsamus 
Charles Dake. This poem, which incorporates an Indian 
Nebraska, was originally published in 1871 in a volume of 
egends and poems. 


legend of 
Ny brash a 
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MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


Mississippi Valley Historical Association 


may be had by making application to the Secretary and by 
payment of the annual dues provided by the Constitution. 
All members will receive postpaid the annual volume of 
Proceedings. Dues: Active membership, $3 annually; 
Library membership, $5 annually; Sustaining membership, 
$5 annually; Life membership, $100. 
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Appreciative Customers 





The joy of doing good work is suff- 
cient reward for the pains of doing it. 
But there is an added satisfaction 
when good work is appreciated. A 


friend of one of our customers writes 


from Baltimore: 
“You have somehow secured the only 


remaining printer in Christendom who 
understands his business.” 


Another customer writes from Kansas 
City: 
“I want to congratulate you on the ap- 
ance of this work, as it is one of the 


finest things of the kind Ihave seen. The 
press work is quite perfect and I am very 
much pleased with the whole thing.” 
We will be glad to give you the same 
careful service. Write us of your 
printing needs. No order too small, 


none too large. 
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